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Exclusive: Du Pont’s formula for __ 
measuring advertising effectiveness 


The bull is no hewer of wood, drawer of 
water, prime mover of plow or cart. His 
sole function is propagation. He is costly 
to feed, often hard to handle and injury 
prone. The 120,000 bulls in this country 
represent a big investment and expense to 
US farmers. 

A two year or older bull is good for forty 
to seventy-five matings a year. However, 
with artificial insemination, a superior bull 
can serve from 15,000 to 40,000 cows a 
year, step up meat and milk production 
And buying a chilled tube of semen by 
mail is easier and cheaper than using a bull. 

If artificial insemination were adopted 
universally, the 60 million cows in this 
country could be adequately served by a 
mere 600 bulls! 

The changing status of the bull today is 
symptomatic of all American agriculture. 

Within a generation, the horse and 
many of the hired men have been replaced 
by tractor, power machinery, and better 
planned farm buildings. The milk can is 
being succeeded by the bulk tank. New 
methods of planting, harvesting, breeding, 
pest and disease control, have increased 
farm production enormously. No industry 
changes so fast, advances so steadily. 

The change has also affected the status 
of US farms. Six out of ten of our farms 
are subsistence or supplemental; afford a 
meager living, or a residence and some aid 
to job or business income. Four out of ten, 


The obsolescent bull 


just over 2 million, get $9 of every $10 of 
US cash farm income. 

The high 40% includes the country’s 
best farmers, with big investments in land, 
buildings and equipment; volume crops and 
livestock, good incomes, and incidentally 
SuccessFuL Farminc subscribers. 

The industry change has also affected 
SuccessFuL FARMING — made it virtually 
indispensable to field crop and livestock 
farmers. SF bridges gaps between theory 
and practice, the laboratory and successful 
application; for more than fifty years has 
helped the best farm families earn more 


and live better. 

SF is not merely read, but studied, 
clipped, referred to, by both men and 
women; is an integral part of their lives as 
well as business. And has earned a degree 
of respect and confidence that gives extra 
response to advertising in its issues. 


Philadelphia, Cleveland, Minneapolis, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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Ifyou want more sales, put SuccessFi 
Farminc to work for you. In 1957 SF fat 
subscribers had an estimated average Ca 
farm income of $10,870, will be high 
this vear — offers one of today’s choic 
class markets, available in an economi 
medium package. SF also adds balan 
to national advertising in an importa 
market where general media lack impat 

Call any SF office for details. 


Meredith of Des Moines . . . Amerie 
biggest publisher of ideas for today’s livi 
and tomorrow’s plans. 


Only six carried more! 
In 1957, among all magazines 
with a million or more circulation 
Successful Farming was seventh 
in editorial lines devoted to 

Home Furnishings & Management. 
Why? Because SF farm families 


are intensely interested 


in new furnishings, kitchens, appliances, 


in better living facilities. 


With estimated average cash farm incomes 


around $10,000 for the past decade, 


they can afford what they want! 
No medium matches SF’s influence 


with its market. For more sales, 


for better balanced national advertising, 


use Successful Farming. Investigate! 


Successful Farming ...Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
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THE MAGAZINE FOR ADVERTISING EXECUTIVES 


COVER STORY: du Ponts Unusual Formula for Measuring 
Advertising Effectiveness... .. . 


An exclusive report of how psychologists have joined 
admen at E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. in the never- 
ending search for a scientific way to measure the effective- 
ness of advertising. On the cover (left to right): psychologist 
Dr. Malcolm A. McNiven, advertising research manager 
Dr. Charles K. Ramond and du Pont advertising director 
F.A.C. Wardenburg examine a proposed “advertising- 
sales” formula (Cover and story photographs by Eve 
Arnold of Magnum). 


NORE LGvis BVI GtIEE (COSTS. 22 oa. ts oe. eS RE ee Diyeo 


An exclusive analysis of where the prices of nine important 
media have been and where they are going in 1959. A 
continuing Tie study, published each fall for the third 
consecutive year. 


PARIVeELisets wis) aibiidocttilatisnct Grants fot. 25, \ NA ee ps 29 
tTiwwE Advertising Leadership Panelists detail fall media 


switches and what their advertising budgets will be like 
in 1959. 


Paver hi si (0G MC MeO, GIG fyi cP stn aude sea a(S cso oo a. wpe se a p. 31 


Critic Gilbert Seldes studies the incantations invoked by 
cosmetics makers. 


iNew. Kound ter then redie Cards Ware... 20k hoe ae ee pits 


American Express takes on the Diners’ Club in the hustling, 
"ae bustling battle for the travelers’ credit card. 
Reed lettcei, PdOks abe ACY CllisiMey Mica a0. 0 sie so ala, ica’ Se carteeenccen ge p. 44 


G. Keith Funston, president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, offers some “common sense” advice to adver- 
tisers, another in a series by tipE Senior Editor Mike 
Hughes. 


PGR INE OTM ay ner as are ETN Tiss att eu wn, be wed ne cine Wen tare setae p. 46 
An exclusive tine state-by-state profile of retail sales. 
econ Pxecitve: Woohr in, asINightimates . 6 os, 2 uk es alevs woe 8 ae 


P 
The psychologists appraise what is really needed to 
perform the account executive's job. 


Automation: New Problem for Industrial Advertisers .... . ONS ac Saal Be: Si 
Top officials of Detroit's Cross Co. tell what advertise- 
ments sell and don’t sell in their complex field. 


Special Report: Is Retail Know-How Advertising’s Missing Link? .... p. 73 


every issue Letters 4 39 Woman's Viewpoint 


Ebb & Flow 13 41 Public Relations 
Monthly Report 17 48 One Adman's Opinion 
Tidings 23 53 New Products and Test Markets 
Mr. Billings Cartoon 37 67 Advertising to Industry 
69 Media Outlook 
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The key to 
the power of 
This picture may not mean much to oe the sek 
tan. B deciph i 
qaHearst mnt tiag ccitectiemtan 


stand and pay 35 cents for their favorite magazine. 
= 2 . To the advertiser, this means Cosmopolitan should 
Mm a aZl n @ E n not be thought of as a magazine that reaches for an 
| audience. Quite the opposite. The audience reaches 
for Cosmopolitan. 
a Just as Cosmopolitan sells itself “over the counter” 
t h is U Za H & to consumers—through the intense personal interest 
in its editorial content—so it sells the products that 
are presented in its pages. For advertising dollars 


work hardest where interest is greatest. 


Pin-pointing prospects through 
editorial appeal 


Can you decipher it? 


Early American “chuckers” game? 

Magazine circulation figures? 
magazines. Each is edited for a particular market 
—with an intimate understanding of its interests— 
whether they be fashion, food, furniture or fishing. 


CC) 
(a) What is true of Cosmopolitan is true of all Hearst 
(ca) 


Roman monetary symbols? 
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Tie haste and the Lachasle 


soups dRmER ed SHEEN SEDERE 


As a result, Hearst magazines pin-point prospects— 
not suspects. Readers are pre-conditioned to accept- 
‘ance of the advertiser’s product—because reader and 

advertiser share a common interest and enthusiasm. 


If you want to ride the tail wind of Hearst editorial 
promotion—and reach a pre-sold audience—remem- 
ber: Hearst readers are sold, only need to be told. 


How this editorial concept 
helps advertisers: 


e Advertising reaches readers in the mood to buy 

e Advertising is focused where interest is keenest 
.¢ Editorial and advertising content work in tandem 

¢ Kditorial“integrity lends prestige to advertising 

e Each magazine is the authority in its field 

¢ Hearst readers are sold—only need to be told! 


HEARST MAGAZINES 


10 keys to the special interests of 10 groups of people 


Average newsstand sales 
(A BC—Last 6 months 1957) 


‘BridexH 


House beautiful 
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Cosmopolitan | 996,000 


= Look 789,144 
| Set Life 780,906 
pee Esquire 259,118 

Holiday 155,135 


New Yorker 


¥ Fr ORR SE 


117,414 
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FAIRCHILD 


news 


Financial statements for 225 publicly- 
owned retail firms, covering eight different 
store classifications, are summarized and 
analyzed in 1958 Fairchild's Financial Man- 
ual of Retail Stores, just out, Available 
from Fairchild's Business Book Division at 
$10.00 a copy, Manual provides financial 
data for past 10-year period. 


Last month, J. Vincent Neefus rounded 
out 50 years of active service with Fairchild 
Publications. He is head of the ad make-up 
department, a job he has handled for 48 
years. At the same time, Bernard Rachmel, 
chief of DAILY NEWS RECORD copy desk, 
celebrated 35 years with the company. He 
has been in his present post since the early 
1930s, 


New circulation records have been set for 
five Fairchild publications. WOMEN'S 
WEAR DAILY is now at a ten-year high. 
FOOTWEAR NEWS, SUPERMARKET NEWS, 
ELECTRONIC NEWS have set new all-time 
records, MEN'S WEAR Magazine, with 23,- 
404 subscribers, is at the highest circulation 
level in its 70-year history. 


Ted Levy, who has been Fairchild's re- 
gional circulation sales manager for the 
East Coast has been transferred to a simi- 
lar post for the West Coast area. He will 
make his headquarters in Fairchild's Los 
Angeles bureau. 


In the first half of 1958, home furnishings 
advertisers invested a larger share of their 
business paper advertising dollars in HOME 
FURNISHINGS DAILY than in any previous 
six-month period in the paper's history .. . 
far more than they invested in the eleven 
other business publications in the field com- 


bined. 


To provide maximum coverage of the recent 
Western Electronic Show & Convention in 
Los Angeles, ELECTRONIC NEWS, a Fair- 
child weekly published two extra editions 
during WESCON week. In covering the 
event, Fairchild's regular Los Angeles news 
bureau staff was augmented by Nat Snyder- 
man from New York and Bob Henkel from 
San Francisco office. 10,000 copies of the 
three editions were flown from New York 
for same day distribution to convention 
visitors. 


Bernard Schreft has joined the advertis- 
ing sales staff of WOMEN'S WEAR DAILY, 
succeeding Sarah Smith, resiqned. Mr. 
Schreft joined WOMEN'S WEAR DAILY in 
March 1956 as a reporter and since No- 
vember 1957 has been covering the fur 
market. 


Barry Miller has joined the news staff of 
ELECTRONIC NEWS. He was previously 
an associate editor of Electronics Magazine 
and at one time was instructor in micro- 
wave radio repair at the Army Signal School 
of Fort Monmouth, N. J. 


FAIRCHILD 


Publications, Inc. 


7 East 12th St., New York, N. Y. 
Publishers of 


Daily News Record, Supermarket News, Women's 
Wear Daily, Electronic News, Home Furnishings 
Daily, Blue Book Directories, Men's Wear Maga- 
zine, Footwear News, Books. 
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LETTERS 


The new TIDE 
Sirs: 


I have just finished reading the 
August edition of TE which I take 
at home and also see in the office 
and I want to congratulate you on 
a fine issue and wish you all the 
success in the world. 

All the trade publications in the 
business pass my desk and TIDE 
has always been my favorite. 


Thomas J. Litle 


Advertising Department 
Time 
Detroit 


Sirs: 

Your first issue of TIDE as a 
monthly is a package I found dif- 
ficult to lay aside “for future read- 
ing.” 

As a result, I read it from cover 
to cover. You have made an ex- 
excellent start—I sense you con- 
sider it just a start. 

I notice my subscription is due 
to expire in October. Enclosed 
please find check . . . Please con- 
tinue to send TE to me at my 
home address .. . 


Elmer G. Marshutz 


Chairman 
Gardner Advertising Co. 
New York 


Sirs: 

I was very much impressed with 
the first monthly issue of te. I 
found myself reading it virtually 
from cover to cover. 

I think it is an excellent job. 
Congratulations. 


Philip C. Wallach 


Public Relations Director 
H. K. Porter Co. Inc. 


Sirs: 


I've just finished reading the 
August issue of TE. Congratula- 
tions. Your editors may feel that 
they have quite a distance to go. 
That’s good. Dissatisfaction with 
the job just completed is one way 
of making sure that the next will 
be just as good, if nota little better. 

I feel that they are to be com- 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Tide 


EDITORIAL, ADVERTISING & 
CIRCULATION OFFICES 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
LExington 2-1760 


Editor... 30:4) Svea aes ee Morgan Browr 
Managing Editor ........ Kenneth Schwar 
Senior Editor ........ Lawrence M. Hughs 
Associate Editors ......... Philip K. Mare 


Judith B. Dolgir 
Robert Otterbour 
Selwyn Feinstei 
..Dorothy Diamon 
Lester Leb 

Carol Bick Tolle 
Howard G. Sawyé 


Contributing Editors .. 


Art Directon.c.:3..2- >) eae. Mino Bu 
Staff Cartoonist ........ George W. Boot 
Research Director ...... Dr. Jay M. Goul 


Consulting Economist . . Peter B. B. Andrev 


Editorial Assistants ....Donald S. Macke 
Thomas J. Morr 


Manager, Tide Advertising Leadership 


Panel is. Go See Florence Melod 
Reader Service ......... ...H. M. Howar 
Circulation Director ...... R. E. Smallwoo 

Asst. Circulation Manager. .Ed Hoffma 
Subscription Manager ...... Howard Vo: 

SUBSCRIPTIONS: 


U.S. and Canada: $5.00 a year 
Foreign: $13.00 


Officers 
President .............. John W. Hartma 
Publisher .............. Hartley W. Barela 
General Manager ......... Morgan Brown 
Executive 
Vice-President ..... Frederick C, Kenda 


Bill Bros. Publications: Fas 
Food, Floor Covering Profit: 
Plastics Technology, Premiur 
Practice, Rubber World, Sale 
Management, Sales Meetings, Tires, Tide. 
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SILL BROTHERS 


F. P. MAXWELL, DELTA POWER TOOLS 


HOW DELTA USES 
THE YELLOW PAGES 10 


-PIN-POINT ITS 1,000 DEALERS 


“This and all Delta ads carry the line ‘Look in the 
Yellow Pages of your telephone directory for your 
nearest franchised Delta dealer’,” says F. P. Maxwell, 
Vice President, Delta Power Tool Division of Rockwell 
Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“We can design a power tool that industry and the 
public need, and arouse interest in it through national 
advertising. But the final and most important step is 
telling the prospective customer where he can buy it.” 


“At present, more than 1,000 dealers are listed under 
the Delta trade-mark in 276 directories. Trade Mark 
Service is extremely successful and plays an important 
part in our marketing program.” 


Do you want to pin-point branch offices, distributors 
or retail outlets for prospects? Call your telephone 
business office for information! 


TIDE * September, 1958 


DELTA DEALERS like William K. Toole Co. 
Pawtucket, R. I., cash in from Delta’s 
advertising by being listed under its 
trade-mark in the Yellow Pages. “This 


attracts the prospects who look for the 
Delta brand,” says William K. Toole II. 


DELTA POWER TOOLS 


Low-cost. high-production 

Metalworking and wood- 

working tools for industry. 

Drill presses, circular 

saws, metal lathes, grind- R O Eat 
ers, abrasive finishing and 

cut-off machines, radial 

saws . . . home workshop power tools. 


“WHERE TO BUY THEM” 
INDUSTRIAL & HOMECRAFT 
DEALERS 


ar. Wapheectae PA wtucket 3-9000 


THE DELTA TRADE-MARK and dealer listings 
in the Yellow Pages of 276 telephone 
directories help dealers benefit locally 
from Delta’s national advertising. 


LETTERS (Continued from page 4) 


mended now. There is a need for 
a professional publication for those 
who profess some phase of mar- 
keting. There is a need for fact in 
depth—not just news and gossip; 
not spur-of-the-moment intuitive 
theory nor pontifical pedantics — 
and I feel that Twe is filling the 
demand for more than skillful jour- 
nalism that skims the surface. 
It’s an old cliche: Education 
doesn’t stop when school’s out. 
A trade book should continue the 


show. 
ask Johw Blair 


job. I think TmE will be best at that. 
Warren K. Schoonmaker 
Smith, Winters, Mabuchi, Inc. 
New York 

Sirs: 

My compliments on all that is 
happening to make TE itself more 
and more useful. You are doing a 
great editorial job. 

S. M. Ballard 

President 

Geyer Advertising, Inc. 
New York 


(Continued on page 10) 


| Latest Catch 
The latest addition to the WBNS Radio talent 
staff, Dean Lewis, woholds the slation's heritage 
for good programing. In three years he has man- 
aged to put his'Listen"dj show inthe top IO. 
From 7p.n.to sign-off (except for news time-outs) 
Dean spins the best onhis popular participalion 


WBNS RADIO 


CBS w coLumBus, OHIO 


Tide 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
Adenty: Cutninghite ist ae 
Walsh, Inc. 


American Machinist ............. 36 
Agency: Klau, Van Pietersom, 
Dunlap, Inc. 


Associated Business 
Publications ..icc;0sh see cine 14, 15 
Agency: Media Promotion 
Organization Inc. 


N.-W Ayer. & Son). i. ..esene tues 22 

Bacon’s Clipping Bureau ........ 12 
Agency: Armstrong Adv. Agy. 

Boys’ Luife.<.20. ciao eae meee ee 21 

Burrelle’s Press Clipping 
Bureau jnue.o oss ee eee 10 
Agency: J.C. Bull Inc. 

Chicago Tribune ......... 4th Cover 
Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 

Chilton Company............ 7, 8,9 
Agency: Gray & Rogers 

Elks Magazine--.54. tse eee 10 
Agency: The McCarty Co. 

Fairchild Publications ............ 4 
Agency: Robert B. Grady Adv. 

First Three Markets Group ...... 16 
Agency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 

Grit ns th a, Gee ee 72 
Agency: Gray & Rogers, Inc. 

Hearst Publications ............ 2, 3 
Agency: Lynn Baker, Inc. 

International Paper Co. ...... 55, 56 
Agency: Hepa Alley & 
Richards, Inc. z 

McCall's ni. Se one eae 38 
Agency: Donahue & Coe, Inc. 

Millers Falls Paper Co. .......... 12 
Agency: Richard H. Bruce, Inc. 

NBC Radio. s <6 sear ...3rd Cover 
Agency: Grey Adv. 

Orchids Of Hawaii, Inc. ,....... 12 
Jerry Goldstein Adv. Agy. 

Purchasing. <\P.a seins heaton 71 
Agency: The Schuyler Hopper Co. 

Successful Farming ...... 2nd Cover 
Agency: L. E. McGivena & 
Co., Ine. 

This Week Magazine ........... 11 
Agency: Earle Ludgin & Co. 

Thomas Publishing Co. .......... 13 
Agency: W. N. Hudson Adv. 

Time, -Ineoow..s is 36k oe eee 42, 3 
Agency: Young & Rubicam 

WBNS @ ne wae pote cee eee 6 


Agency: Byer & Bowman 
Young & Rubicam. ..............5 60 
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“... the trade press affords the best 
advertising opportunity for reaching 
desired buying influences at low cost” 


NEWTON D. BAKER 


Director of Advertising, 
Public and Employee Relations 
Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


OVER 60 YE| ARS 
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We recently passed several pleasant and enlightening hours talking with 
Newton D. Baker about the role which trade and industrial magazines play 
in his advertising and sales promotion activities at Black, Sivalls & Bryson. 
Mr. Baker has been responsible for all BS &B advertising, sales promotion, 
publicity and public relations since 1952. In April of this year, he was elevated 
to Director of Advertising, Public and Employee Relations, with new staff 
responsibilities for salaried employee relations, reporting to the president. 
Prior to joining the organization as Assistant Advertising Manager, he was 
with Sears, Roebuck & Co., in Chicago and served 2 years with the Army in 
World War II. In addition to handling the many responsibilities of his 
present office, Mr. Baker finds time for active participation in numerous pro- 
fessional and civic organizations. He has served as Governor of the 9th District 
and National Director of the Advertising Federation of America; President of 
the Advertising Round Table of Kansas City; and Vice President of the 
Kansas City Public Relations Society. We think you will find the highlights 
of our conversation with this successful young advertising executive both 
interesting and rewarding. Please turn the page... 


Evpeienee Speaks 


“We like to think of our advertising in the trade 


“‘A strong corporate identity can be achieved from properly developed trade ads.” 


Q sust how would you describe the 
business of Black, Sivalls & Bryson? 


A We are manufacturers of oilfield pro- 
duction and natural gas processing 
equipment, control valves and_ safety 
heads, grain storage facilities, propane 
tanks, metal buildings, and trim for auto- 
mobiles and appliances. 


Q What is your position within the 
industry? 


Aln the oil and gas industries, our 
largest markets, we are the oldest sup- 
plier of our type and one of the leaders. 
Our position varies in the other fields, 
but in each case it can be said we are 
well known and well established—in 
many cases a major factor in the field. 


Q How long ago was the organization 
founded? 


A Sixty-five years ago. Our major 
growth, however, has occurred since 
1946, when ownership changed from a 
family controlled business to one in the 
hands of a broad group of investors. 


Q bdo you have international distri- 
bution? 


A Yes. BS&B has 68 sales and branch 
offices in the United States, Canada and 
Venezuela. A network of sales repre- 
sentatives, distributors and dealers repre- 
sent the various lines in other i important 
marketing areas. 
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Q Tell me something of your early 
advertising activities. 


A BS&B has for many years advertised 
in the trade press. The beginning of a 
well-rounded, coordinated advertising 
program dates back to 1946, when the 
present corporation was formed. The 
company’s diversification in recent years 
has required a gradual broadening of its 
advertising program. 


Q Do you know when BS&B first used 
trade publications? 


ABack in the early 20s. Trade and 
industrial magazines have always been an 
important part of our over-all advertising 
program and in the early years were just 
about our only advertising media, with 
the exception of a few catalogs. Even 
today, a sizable portion of our adver- 
tising budget is allocated to the trade 
press. 


Q How many trade publications do you 
now use? 


A Approximately 50. 


Q Just what is your advertising phil- 
osophy? 


A We consider our advertising a basic 
assist to our salesmen. It reduces the 
number of steps they have to take to 
win the order. If our program is properly 
timed, carries the correct sales em- 
phasis, and is presented through the best 


available media, it can help decidedly 1 
pre-conditioning a prospect—help in tk 
follow-up calls as well. 

We feel that sound advertising in ot 
type of markets is based on fulfilling 
customer’s need—a need for informatio 
which helps meet the requirements of h 
operational problems. Our advertisin 
message must be specific, informative an 
readable, avoiding generalities and broa 
claims that mean little to the technic; 
man who is looking for ideas and answer: 
Naturally the advertising message mu: 
be contained in an attractive, eye-catck 
ing format in order to be competitiy 
with the heavy volume of advertisin 
directed to today’s buyers. 


Q And what are your present adver 
tising objectives? 


A In terms of basic assists to the sales 
man, BS8&cB’s advertising has these ob 
jectives: to create an interest in ou 
products; cover buying influences in 
accessible to salesmen; supplement th 
contacts made by salesmen; influenc 
the decisions of customers; establis! 
recognition and acceptance of our organ 
ization—sell the company so that ou 
salesmen have more time for produc 
selling; build up evidence and raise thi 
salesman’s position in the prospect’ 
eyes; verify the salesman’s word. 


Q What are your views on the subjec 
of frequency? 


A We consider it important to get con 
tinuity in our campaigns and prefe 
using a few key books with adequat 
schedules, as contrasted with weal 
schedules in a large number of publica 
tions. Of course, compromises are some 
times necessary. In a monthly, we con 
sider six insertions a minimum schedule 
Ina weekly, we prefer a 26-time schedule 
consider a 13-time schedule a minimun 
requirement. 


Q What is the relationship betwee 
your sales and advertising departments: 


A With a decentralized operation an¢ 
six operating divisions, our Advertisin{ 
Department functions as a small adyer 
tising agency. Each division is a clien 
requiring our best thinking and an inte 
grated program that will get the job dont 
within the restrictions of total fund: 
available. We work just as close as pos 
sible with the sales heads of eacl 
division. 
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press as adding horsepower to the salesman’s pace” 


Q Of what value is your trade maga- 
zine advertising from the standpoint of 
your sales organization? : 


A We like to think of our advertising in 
the trade press as adding horsepower to 
the salesman’s pace. There can be no 
question but that it 1s to the salesman’s 
advantage to have advertising assist him 
in keeping prospects well informed as to 
_ company products, its leadership in re- 
search and development, its position in 
the industry, its policy on service, etc.— 
rather than for him to carry all of the 
educational burden himself. We tell our 
salesmen that for 100% return on the 
advertising dollar, we depend on their 
enthusiasm and their participation by 
educating the customer in the use of the 
| promotional material we provide. We do 
our best to make sure our salesmen feel 
that they are a part of the advertising 
program, providing ideas, suggestions, 
and basic field data that will help us 
help them. 
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Q How do you evaluate the importance 
of the trade press to readers? 


A It is probably the best source of tail- 
ored information available. We know 
that our customers read the trade press 
to keep informed on everything from 


any other known selling force. 
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**We know that our customers read the trade 
press to keep informed on everything from gen- 
eral trends to the most advanced techniques of 
operation.’ 


general trends to the most advanced 
techniques of operation. In an industry 
where things are changing as quickly as 
in the oil industry, for example, most 
responsible people consider reading the 
trade press an indispensable job. 


Q And what about its value to the 
advertiser? 


A In many industrial markets, the trade 
press affords the best advertising oppor- 


COMPANY 


tunity for reaching desired buying influ- 
ences at low cost. When the trade press 
measures up to its responsibility of sound 
editorial policy and readable placement 
of advertising, there is little room for 
doubt as to the over-all benefit to the 
advertiser. 


Q What are your views on how the 
trade press is meeting its responsibility 
to readers and advertisers? 


A As an educational force it seems to be 
doing an excellent job meeting the many 
challenges presented by the continuing 
advances of modern industry, both from 
a technological and a broad general 
trends standpoint. It will be required to 
do an even better job in the years ahead, 
and most publications, I feel, will do it. 


Q How useful are trade and industrial 
magazines as a means of creating a 
desired corporate personality? 


A We at BS&B consider image building 
very important and we are using the 
trade press increasingly with this in 
mind. Straight product advertising, 
while of major importance, is only one 
means toward an end. A strong corporate 
identity can be achieved from properly 
developed trade ads. The old idea that 
trade ads must be all nuts and bolts is 
a thing of the past. 


Trade and industrial magazines are the all-important link between you and the buying influences you want 
‘to reach. They provide the means for reaching your customers and prospects on common ground—at a 
time when they are most receptive to your sales messages. In this respect, they fill a role unduplicated by 


Chilton, one of the most diversified publishers of trade and industrial publications in the country—has 
the resources and experience needed to make each of 16 magazines outstanding in its field. Each covers its 
particular field with an editorial excellence and strict control of circulation that assure confidence on the 
part of both readers and advertisers. With such acceptance goes proportionate selling power. 


hilton 


Chestnut and 56th Streets « Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


Publisher of: Department Store Economist « The Iron Agee Hardware Age « The Spectator « Automotive Industries« Boot and Shoe Recorder 
Commercial Car Journal - Butane-Propane News « Electronic Industries « Jewelers’ Circular—Keystone « Motor Age « Gas « Optical Journal & 
Review of Optometry « Hardware World. Distribution Age Aircraft and Missiles Manufacturing + Business, Technical and Educational Books 
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31% 


of the heads of 


4S Magazine 
households 
surveyed 

by Starch 

are officials or 
proprietors of 
business. 


e e e ® e s e e e e e e e 


In this classification, 
THE ELKS MAGAZINE leads 
all others appearing in 

the 52nd Starch Consumer 
Magazine Report. 

Elks median income is 
$6,636—a figure 
surpassed by only three 
other magazines 
appearing in the Report. 
No wonder Elks are rated 
tops in car ownership 
and in ownership of most 
other items included in 
the Starch Survey. 

You can sell this market 
of 1,204,000 Elks 
through advertising in 
THE ELKS MAGAZINE. 


e ¢ e e e ° oeeeeee 


THE MAGAZINE 
New York Los Angeles 
Portland, Ore. Chicago 
10 
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LETTERS (Continued from page 6) 


Similarity 
Sirs: 

Believe me, as far as I know, it 
was a complete coincidence that 
the subject of the most recent 
Never Underestimate the Power of 
a Woman cartoon was almost iden- 
tical with the cartoon which you 
ran in the August 23, 1957 issue of 
TIDE. When the cartoon was sub- 
mitted to me, I had completely for- 
gotten having seen the original 
situation in TmwwE, and I apologize 
for the striking similarity. 


James A. Shellenberger 
Advertising & Promotion Manager 


Ladies’ Home Journal 
Philadelphia 


Ads in movies 
Sirs: 
Surely I’m not the only one who 
objects to commercials in movie 
(Continued on page 12) 


MAJOR BUSINESS MAGAZINE 

CAREER OPPORTUNITY 
We are one of the larger, better 
known publishers of business mag- 
azines—New York headquarters. 
We have an opportunity for a man 
with automotive and TBA agency, 
industry or magazine experience to 
step into a key executive spot on 
one of our trade publications. 
Salary range in five figures. Reply 
in full confidence to: 


BOX 580, TIDE, 386 4th AVE., N. Y. C. 


Want News? 
Information? 


Call on Burrelle’s for clippings from 
daily or weekly newspapers (on 
national, sectional or local basis) 
magazines, trade papers. All read in 
one reading room. Staff of 250. Our 
service is PROMPT .. . THOROUGH. 


Est. 1888 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


165 Church St., New York 7, N.Y, 
Phone Barclay 7-5371 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 
= Phone WAbash 2-5371 nd 


hi Liol 


in fast-service 
eating places, 
twice-the-turnover 
per seat means... 


MORE Meals 
MORE Sales 
MORE Profits 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU CALL THEM 
Coffee Shops 
Confectionery Stores 
Counter Restaurants 
Department Stores 
Diners 
Drive-Ins 
Drug Stores 
Fountain Restaurants 
Industrial Cafeterias 
Luncheonettes 
Sandwich Shops 
Variety Stores 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU FIND THEM 


Airports 
Bus Terminals 
Railroad Stations 
Main Streets 
Main Highways 
In Industry 

THEY ALL HAVE 


ONE THING IN COMMON— 
FAST SERVICE 


To effectively reach this 

specialized market specify 
FAST FOOD 

for an advertising schedule 


PA oe NIBP 


FAST 


386 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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: Heres what HARRY B. PRICE, JR., President of Price’s, Inc., says in a recent letter: 


\ 


Actually, there are three prime factors, 
in my opinion, which influence the buying deci- 
sions of the American consumer when it comes to 
advertising major appliances, always assuming, 
of course, that it is a quality product and that 


the ad itself is professionally and competently 
rendered. 


I refer to the impact, coverage and 
penetration of the local market the advertisement 


must have to help sell appliances. Which brings me 
to your fine magazine. 


THIS WEEK really sparks appliance sales 


We retailers know from experience that America's 
appliance manufacturers help us in the movement 
of their merchandise when their advertising is in 
the pages of THIS WEEK. 

Your magazine presents the brand image and 
quality-service story week after week with impact, 
coverage and penetration in the local market. 

THIS WEEK does a terrific job of influencing 

the buying decision of American consumers. 


HARRY B. PRICE, JR. 


President, Price's, Inc., Norfolk, Va. 


Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
National Appliance and Radio-TV Dealers Association. 
Founder, Management School of the American University 
in cooperation with N.A.R.D.A. 

Brand Name Foundation Retailer-of-the year 
Award Winner. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
a7 GREAT NEWSPAPERS 


Your advertising is read by more people in 
THIS WEEK MAGAZINE than in any other publication 


12,000,000 families read THIS WEEK every week. Your advertising 
in THIS WEEK gets heavy newspaper coverage combined with high 
magazine readership ... at a very low cost per thousand. THIS 
WEEK is today’s most powerful selling force in print. 


The most widely read National Magazine in America 
sharing the power and prestige of 37 great Newspapers! 


i 
| 
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There once was a man of discernment 
Who naturally felt strong resentment 
For papers lacking the brightness 
Opacity and whiteness* 


Of fine Millers Falls Opaque Parchment 


: | fa n\ *Not to 


mention the 


‘ decidedly 

attractive 
colors — 
green, buff, 
blue. Smooth 
or cockle 


finish. 


MILLERS FALLS 


OPAQUE PARCHMENT 
Better paper are maab with cotton fer 


MILLERS FALLS PAPER CO. ¢ MILLERS FALLS, MASS. 
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LETTERS (Continued from page 10) 


houses and who feels antagonism 
toward both the advertisers and the 
theatres. 

TV commercials, now longer, 
more frequent, and more obnoxious 
than ever, are part of life while TV 
is free—but only because TV is free, 

To pay admission to a theatre 
and to be held captive during com- 
mercials is the ultimate intrusion of 
privacy, it seems to me. 


L. A. Morrow 


Advertising Manager 
American Radio Relay League, Inc. 
West Hartford (Conn. ) 


Testimonial 
Sirs: 

Flicking on the TV the other 
evening I saw and heard Rock Hud- 
son, extoll the virtues of the De- 
Soto, based on his personal ex- 
periences with owning and driving 
one. 

A pal viewing the same program 
with me said in effect, “guys in 
your business must think people 
are really stupid to be taken in by 
this kind of guff, I'll bet the only 
time Rock Hudson ever sat in a 
DeSoto was for that commercial 
and even if he does own and drive 
a DeSoto . . . so what?” 

I think I know the answer... 
but . . . just for the h Of ibaaec 
would you want to check it and 
convert another guy into thinking 
that it can be believable? 


F. Morse Smith 


Vice-President in Charge 
Industrial Equipment News 


Keep 
Top Erass 
Informed 


Give your management all the facts! 
Keeping up-to-date on what’s going 
on is a must in today’s fast-moving 
business scene. Our clipping cover- 
age of over 3500 business, farm and 
consumer magazines, as listed in 
Bacon’s Publicity Checker gives you 
the assurance of a complete clipping 
service. Check into our complete 
service today! 


BACON CAN GIVE YOU CLIPS ON: 


e Publicity ¢ Subject Research 


¢ Competitive Publicity & Advertising 


Send for Booklet No. 56 
“How Business Uses Clippings” 
BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
WAbash 2-8419 


Plants 
Flowers 


for 
PREMIUMS < ay 
and NA) 


GIVE-AWA Ns 


|) 


Write for FREE SAMPLE 
of an exotic plant 


Worlds Largest Supplier 
of Horticultural Premiums 


Please write attention MISS TERRY 


©3orcuins OF HAWAII, INC. 
National. Sales Office 


305 - 7th AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


Advertising Sales 


Vice-President Sales. .Randy Brown, Jr. 
.Charles Stillman, Jr. 


Western Advertising Director...... 
Notice Agu emesis shies ef C. E. Lovejoy, Jr. 


Eastern Sales Manager ............. 
SE. hen See John C. Jones, Jr. 


Western Sales Manager ........... 
F hecscigha seo ial eee eee: Tom McDonough 


Sales Manager... 


Asst. to Sales Vice-President ....... 
Nie AG See ee ee Cecelia Santoro 


Promotion Manager ....Joyce Rainat 


Production Manager Margaret O'Brien 


Division Offices 


New York: 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. LExington 2-1760. 


Chicago: 333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago |, Ill. STate 2-1266. 


Pacific Coast: Los Angeles, Ralph W. 
Harker & Assoc., 600 S. New Hampshire. 
DUnkirk 7-2328. San Francisco, 444 Market 
St. GArfield 1-2486. 


Warwick S. Carpenter, 15 East de la 
Guerra, Santa Barbara, Calif. WOodland . 
2-3612. 
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EBB & FLOW 
by mr. billings 


How blase can you get? You'll recall that a few months back C&C 


Television Corp. bought the controlling interest in the Hazel Bishop 


Co. A friend of ours at Bishop reports that at the very moment lawyers 
for both sides were closing the $3,800,000 deal at the cosmetic com- 
panys Paramus, N. J. plant, C&C president Matty Fox and Bishop 
prexy Raymond Spector sat in an adjoining office playing poker. 


e e @ e 
Another friend of ours can’t understand why Lever’s red and 
white Stripe toothpaste is such a rage. He’s color blind. 
e & 6 e 


Is it true that Ford thinks the big reason for Edsel’s poor sales is 
public dislike of the car’s name and is considering changing it if things 
don’t look up in the first half of 59? 


Speaking of names, we lunched the other day with a big shot com- 
pany president who loves the taste of American Tobacco’s Hit Parade 


‘cigarets but refuses to buy them because he thinks the name sounds 


silly and is actually embarrassed to ask for them. 
e e @ . ) 


After some rather prosaic summer ad campaigns such as L&M’s 


| “They said it couldn’t be done” pitch, it’s cheering to note that a few 


advertisers are displaying a little wit and imagination in their fall pro- 
motions. One we especially like is Ralston-Purina’s wacky plug for its 
new family size Wheat Chex package which “serves 18 grownups, or 


| 23% children, or one very small hippopotamus.” 


A Madison Avenue book store called Inspiration House has a sign 
in the window advertising flying saucers. And in San Diego there’s a 


_ highway sign that reads “Attention Speeders: complete funeral service.” 
_ The name of advertiser, and in our opinion, the most poignant part of 


all: Goodbody Mortuaries. 
e . . ) e@ 


What ever happended to: Sid Stone, the fast talking drummer who 
made the Texaco commercials on the old Milton Berle TV show very 


~ easy to take; ex-agency head Milton Biow; the Smiling Irishmen and 
his unbelievable used car bargains; the Eskimo who bought an ice box 


from publicist Jim Moran and could probably use a replacement by 
now. 


Stephen Lion, head of his own advertising art firm, has jumped into 
the decanter pre-wrap rat race. While he won’t name the client, he 
admits that he has designed and the client accepted what may be the 
millenium: a Christmas decanter in a pre-wrap. 


~ Which motivation research expert sold Procter & Gamble on the 


Zest headline, “For the first time in your life feel really clean.” Careful 
there, P&G, the great American unwashed may rise up in righteous 
indignation. Besides, isn’t it a little naive to assume the public doesn't 


_know that Zest is a detergent. The ads, commercials and package 


never mention soap or detergent. 
(continued on next page) 
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10000 


Times 
a Day 


Every day in the year 
$120,000,000 worth of 
original, non-routine pur- 
chases are made by 
American Industry. To 
locate sources of supply 
for this vast demand, pur- 
chasing men refer to 
Thomas Register 70,000 
Times a Day. 


TR produces consistent inqutr- 
ies for consistent advertisers 
AT LOWEST COST! 


THOMAS REGISTER 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
Telephone OXford 
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ADVERTISING IN 
BUSINESSPAPERS 


MEANS BUSINESS 


... especially when that advertising is guided 
by specific, finger-on-the-pulse knowledge of 
what makes advertising work most effectively 
to sell business. ABP has capsuled that knowl- 
edge for you in a series of aids that will help 
make your businesspaper advertising mean 
the most business. 


Send for these booklets to help make 
your advertising more effective: 


1. BUSINESSPAPERS... THE “WORKING” PRESS... 
Spells out the function of the business press in 
today’s fast-moving economy. Shows the intensi- 
fied use of the medium by American business 
men. Illustrates effective businesspaper campaigns 
—and tells what makes them work. No charge. 


2. INTENSIVE ADVERTISING ... This is a booklet 
that gets back to fundamentals . . . sets down the 
a-b-c’s of sound advertising . . . points the way to 
greater returns from your ad-investment. If you 
haven’t read it, you should. If you have, you'll 
find it good re-reading. It will jog some of the 
basics back into perspective. No charge. 


3. MAN IN THE MIDDLE... Hight folders (wrapped 
in a convenient file folder) on copy themes for ad- 
vertising in merchandising papers. Each folder 
analyzes a specific sales objective... suggests copy 
slants that work . . . shows typical examples of ad- 
vertising that is doing the job of selling more to 
—and through—dealers. No charge. 


Just write to any ABP member publication or to 
Business Service Department .. . 


ASSOCIATED 
BUSINESS 


205 East 42nd Street, New York i7, N. Y. 
201 North Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
1004 National Press Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 


EBB & FLOW (continued from page 13) 


Jack Morris, Schaefer beer’s ad boss, is jumping for joy over sales 
since the Schaefer packaging got a face lifting. Cute aside to the sales 
success is that Walter Dorwin Teague created the new packaging and 
some self-styled agency art geniuses and other designers had whispered 
that the Teague organization would never get off the ground with the 
new idea . . . An upcoming issue of Escapade magazine ( a girlie book 


that grew up) will feature a sly story on Smirnoff’s “Bullshot” campaign; 
calls is a scatological joke. 


Bristol-Myer’s Dick Van Norstrand isn’t talking, but he and the 
agency BBDO are having a time of it trying to find men who will say 
“Trig,” B-M’s deodorant for men. Despite a monster TV budget (a 
standard formula in the drug business is to spend a dollar for advertis- 
ing for a dollar of sales the first year) the best guess is that men would 
rather use Ban, which is masculine enough for them. . . 


Many TweE readers hope that Gilbert Seldes will do a piece on the 
way some ads massacre the English language. Only a purist would 
scream at ads’ constant use of “protect” as an intransitive verb (the 
Food & Drug Administration would get cracking if an ad said “protects 
you” rather than the vague “protects against”), but what about these: 
Less Tars (L&M) instead of “less tar” or “fewer tars;” “dissolves away” 
instead of “dissolves” alone, and Pall Mall’s “travels the smoke.” 


Despite one New York advertising columnist’s “I told you so” story 
on D/arcy getting the Nehi account, wasn’t there a last minute switch 
to D’arcy that knocked off the agency that had the inside track? 


Now that Corn Products Refining has merged with Best Foods, what 
is going to happen to the former’s house agency? Anybody at Dancer- 
Fitzgerald and Sample want to make a prediction? 


Al Brown, Best Foods’ vice president and ad manager, broke up an 
otherwise austere A.N.A. closed meeting recently with what he calls 
“The Advertising Manager's Survival Kit.” It includes an assortment of 
pills, knives and guns, presumably in case of a fallout with the client. 


Despite Ben Donaldson’s retirement from Ford as its boss of institu- 
tional advertising he will keep busy: he will continue on a consultant 
basis with Ford and he is also active as vice chairman of the Advertising 
Research Foundation. 


Watch for a mammoth advertising campaign for Philco’s “Predicta” 
that flattest TV set on the market today but maybe not tomorrow. 


Here’s the solution if you are an advertiser paying the going rate tor 
any of these shows: Price Is Right; It Could Be You; Beat the Clock; 
the Bob Hope Show; This Is Your Life; House Party; Truth Or Con- 
sequences; Treasure Hunt; People are Funny; What's My Line; Dotto 
or Dough Re Mi. According to Arthur Wallach & Associates, Inc.: “You 
can help solve this problem by availing yourself of our services. We can 
secure product exposure and exploitation on network, regional or local 
television and radio for a minute cost in comparison to the outright 
purchase of advertising time in these media.” 
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When a man reads his businesspaper he has 
one practical motive in mind. That motive 
is profit. For his business. For himself. 


He reads carefully, thoroughly, searchingly. 
He’s alert to news of the trade or industry. 
He’s receptive to fresh ideas, new products 
that he can put to work. To anything, in 
short, that spells profit. 


For these reasons, the man who makes de- 
cisions in business reads businesspaper ad- 
vertising with the same concentration he 
devotes to the editorial pages. And .. . for 
these same reasons, there’s no better place 
for you to concentrate advertising than in 
the businesspaper he reads — for profit. 


No advertising is better than the 
businesspaper it appears in. 


From your knowledge of advertising, you’re 
aware that a publication’s worth as an advertising 


AEN WHO READ BUSINESSPAPERS MEAN BUSINESS 


medium depends onits editorial strength. Youknow 
that your advertising gets maximum results in the 
publication with the greatest editorial strength. 


There are two simple ways to determine which are 
top publications in their respective fields. One: 
learn to recognize the ABP symbol—a symbol of 
editorial independence and publishing integrity for 
more than 50 years. Two: investigate paid cir- 
culation. People read publications they pay for. 
And all ABP papers are bought and paid for. All 
are audited by ABC. Currently, more than 3 
million subscribers spend more than $15,500,000 
a year to read them. 


Place your confidence and your advertising in 
ABP papers. You can be sure they’re 
read by men who mean business. 


MOST OF THE BETTER 
BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
DISPLAY THIS SYMBOL... 


CHICAGO 


These 3 huge metropolitan markets are the “Big 
Wheels” around which the nation’s economy re- 

volves, and by adequately pre-selling your product 

in these ‘‘Big Wheel’ markets yousuccessfully lay the ground- 
work for your most profitable national marketing program. 
The 8 outstanding city and suburban areas of New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia—where giant self-service super 
markets present a wide selection of national brands to satisfy 
the mass buying of the heavy-spending millions—account 
for nearly 44 of all U.S. Food and Grocery product sales. In 
these concentrated, most profitable markets where the family 


The group with the Sunday Punch 


Rotogravure « Colorgravure 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


= 


ST 


coverage of General Magazines, Syndicated Sunday Supp! 
ments, Radio and TY thins out, there is no substitute f 
FIRST 3 MARKETS’ dominant 62% coverage of : 
families. 

Further, in 264 Industrial North and East counties 
where 27% of total U. S. families consume over 29% of t' 
nation’s product purchases—FIRST 3 MARKETS GROL 
delivers an audience of 51% of all the families. 

To make your advertising sell more where more is sold . 
it’s FIRST 3 FIRST! 

Circulation nearly six million. 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 
Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 


Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer “‘Today” Magazine 


New York 17, N.Y., News Building, 220 E. 42nd St., MUrray Hill 7-4894¢ Chicago 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SU perior 7-0043 
San Francisco 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery St., GArfield 1-7946* Los Angeles 5, Calif., 3460 Wilshire Blud., DUnkirk 5-3557 
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A special monthly report and forecast of de- 


velopments in advertising. 


@ Recession Year: 1958 may prove not so bad 
after all for the nation's advertising executives. 
A new surge of confidence is taking hold in 
some of the same agencies that only a short while 
‘ago were prepared to paint the year in the deep- 
est shades of red. 

The confidence, absent for almost six months, 
‘may in itself provide the incentive needed to push 
total media billings for 1958 as high or even 
slightly higher than the $10.3 billion level re- 
corded in 1957. 


* * * 


e Two separate surveys with convincingly simi- 
lar results testify to the new confidence. 

‘The American Association of Advertising 
Agencies has found that 65% of 118 reporting 
agencies did as well or better during the first half 
of 1958 as during the first six months of 1957. 

_ More than 70%, of the agencies predicted 
that the second half would be as good or better 
than the second half of last year. 

<A survey by Advertising Age came up with 
these results: 

- —60%, of the nation's top billing agencies 
did as well or better during the first half of 1958 
compared with the first half of 1957. 

‘ —Almost two-thirds expect to do better in 
the second half. 

_ —Hardly an agency looks for a downward 
trend in 1959. 


yy 
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monthly 


report 


Some agencies, of course, are suffering set- 
backs. According to the 4A study, the east 
central region, the heart of the nation’s heavy 
industry, reported eight agencies with better 
first half billings but 11 with reduced billings. 

Nevertheless, the 4A's says, "the overall 
agency optimism was greater" than expected, 
judging from published figures for national 
advertising. 

ee 


@ But just how bad is the media situation? 
Can increased television and radio billings 

offset the losses suffered by newspapers and 

magazines? 
Here's the record and the outlook. 


* * * 


@ Television network sales boomed in the first 
half of 1958 and the second half looks almost 
as bright. 

The CBS, NBC and ABC TV nets scored an 
impressive 12.9% increase in billings in the first 
half of this year over the first half of 1957. 
Gross network sales, according to the Television 
Bureau of Advertising, soared from $250,657,209 
to $283,071 ,449. 

ABC scored the most impressive gain with 
a 28.7% increase, from $40,095,218 to 
$51,617,801. NBC jumped 14.5%, to $107,406,- 
232 and CBS was up 6.2%, to $123,047,416. 

Audiences also were on the rise. The Tele- 
vision Bureau says from January to July of this 
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year nighttime audiences jumped 8% to an 
average of 9,260,000 homes and daytime 
soared 13°, to an average of 3,557,000 homes. 

Two factors must certainly push revenue a 
higher in the second half. 

ABC-TV is adding 15 hours a week to net- 
work time with "Operation Daybreak," a new 
schedule beginning Oct. 6 which advances the 
network opening hour from 3 p.m. to 11 a.m. 
on weekdays. 

The early schedule was five-sixths sold out 
last month and prospects for complete sponsor- 
ship were rosy indeed. Even at the bargain 
counter prices offered to so-called "charter" 
sponsors, the plan grosses ABC $6,390 for each 
of 60 quarter hours a week that never existed 
before in a network schedule. 

A buyers market still exists in nighttime TV 
but the nets, once the spoiled rich kids of the 
media, are growing up and meeting the sponsor 
demands. 

With more discounts, shorter term contracts, 
new packages, additional low cost time, the net- 
works are selling their fall schedules, albeit late. 

How is spot TV? A survey by Television Age 
indicates expenditures for spot TV this fall will 
be 10 to 11% ahead of last year, up from 
$119,000,000 to $132,000,000 for the fourth 
quarter. 


* * * 


@ In radio, too, the bird is on the wing and 
flying high. The Radio Advertising Bureau says 
there were 142.6 billion radio receivers in work- 
ing order at midyear, an incease of 82.8% 
since the advent of TV a decade ago. 

The recession, if nothing else, has forced ad- 
vertisers to take a second look at the medium as 
a cheap way to get to a lot of people. 


Network radio officials expect billings this. 


year to reach $95,000,000, up 10° over the 
"rebirth year" of 1957. 


In national spot radio the trend also is up. 


The Station Representatives Association pre- 
dicts 1958 will better by about 10% last 
year's national spot radio revenue of about 
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$190,000,000. 
FM, too, may prove a plus factor for brouedl 


~ casting. Foote, Cone & Belding is toying wit 


the idea of a comprehensive study of FM te 
sell more effectively it as advertising medium. 


* * * 


@ The print media picture is not so bright. 

_ Media Records puts total newspaper adver. 
tising linage for the first six months of the year 
down 7.8%, below the first half of 1957. Autc 
ads led the decline with a 21.2% reduction. — 

A recent survey by Kirby, Block & Co., a New 
York resident buying office, however, offers c 
clue to a rising trend in newspaper linage fo 
the second half. The survey covered 200 manu 
facturers in soft goods, apparel, luggage, og 
lamps, gifts and notions. ; 

It found 39% of the manufacturers expect tc 
boost second half budgets 10 or 25% over the 
second half of 1957, 55% will keep their budg 
ets at the same level and only 6% intend to cul 
their advertising. 

Most of the increased budgets, according te 
the Kirby, Block survey, will be going into co 


operative newspaper space. 


* * * 


‘ 
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@ Hardest hit by the recession have bess th 
the magazines. : 
Linage for the first half was acer about oy 
below 1957's first six months. 
Life suffered the most spectacular loss wit 
first half revenues off $7,335,125 from the fi rs 
half of 1957. . * 


There were some gainers. Parade, for ex 
ample, picked up $2,326,739 in new ad doll ar 
for the half. But the losers held sway. 4 


With the upswing in the national economy 


% oo 


however, the situation is brightening. 

Reader's Digest, one of the few publication 
with an improved first half, says it will close the 
last quarter of 1958 at least 6%, ahead of las 
year. Life reports a "definite advertising upturn 
in the wind." Satevepost predicts the last this 
months will be the best quarter of the year. 7 


a! 
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© The outlook, then, for total agency billings in 
1958: Substantial increases in television and 
radio, together with slight and late increases in 


the prints, will put advertising expenditures for 


the year on a par or possibly slightly above the 


$10.3 billion spent in 1957. 


* * * 


@ Announcements of expanded ad campaigns 
are providing proof of the second half im- 
provement. 

p A survey by Women's Wear Daily shows that 
virtually every corset and bra manufacturer is 
upping advertising budgets this fall 5% to 
100%, with all media sharing in the increase. 
The auto industry will provide the third quarter 
with a big push simply because the car makers 
‘are unveiling their models earlier this year. But 
the outlook for the second half as a whole re- 
mains uncertain. Most of the auto makers will be 
ag their plans in the next few weeks. 

First on the record was Buick which unveiled 
its 1959 line at a private showing last month. 
The General Motors division said it would begin 
spending a $20,000,000 ad budget by the 
middle of this month. Major emphasis will be 
on newspapers but a heft slice of the ad money 
is slated for TV, via NBC's "Wells Fargo" and 
a half dozen Bob Hope spectaculars. 

_ Westinghouse Electric Corp. has increased 
its annual ad budget from $30,000,000 to 
$35, 000,000 for an all-out "Fiesta of Values" 
Campaign. 

Principal showcase for Westinghouse this fall 
will be the new $7,000,000 Westinghouse Desilu 
Playhouse, starring Desi Arnaz and Lucille Ball, 
which starts Oct. 6 in the "Studio One" slot 


on CBS. 
~ Eversharp will spend $4,000,000 in all 


Bedic this fall to promote its Eversharp-Schick 
razors and Gillette is going to spend $5,100,000 
around World Series time for its shaving line. 

- DuPont says it is "dramatically" increasing its 
advertising budget for its line of textile fibers, 
with the major emphasis on TV and radio. 
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Exquisite Form, Hazel Bishop, Manhattan 
Shirt, Marie Brizard cordials, Peter Pan Founda- 
tions and Rums of Puerto Rico are just a few of 
the other outfits using the words "bigger than 
ever" to describe fall product campaigns. 


* * * 


@ Looking to the future, watch for a major drive 
urging consumers to throw away their tooth- 
brushes because they are probably no good 
anyway. The American Dental Association says 
a recent survey showed 1,300 of 2,000 tooth- 
brushes examined in the home were too worn 
to be serviceable. 


* * * 


@ Among the agencies, account switches are 
making the news. 

D'Arcy Advertising has pulled off the biggest 
coup by picking up two accounts worth together 
about $10,000,000 in billings. 

D'Arcy got the Studebaker-Packard account 
taken from Burke Dowling Adams and the Nehi 
soft drink account resigned by Compton. 

D'Arcy, which handle Packard for nine months 
in 1956, picked up the $7,000,000 S-P account 
as the struggling automaker ended its three-year 
management contract with Curtiss-Wright. Burke 
Dowling won the account last year while Curtiss- 
Wright was pulling the S-P strings. 

‘The Nehi account, worth about $3,000,000 
in billings, departed Compton because of what 
the agency called "disagreement on basic poli- 
cy decisions." 


The new business brings D'Arcy's billings back 


to the peak $57,000,000 level recorded in 1955, 
the year before the agency lost the $15,000,000 


Coca-Cola account to McCann-Erickson. 

Bryan Houston pulled the big shocker with its 
decision to resign the $2,000,000 Cashmere 
Bouquet account. The resignation ended a 20- 
year relationship with Colgate-Palmolive made 
strained in June when the soap house took away 
Ajax and gave it to McCann-Erickson. 

In another account switch, Chas. Pfizer & Co. 
pulled the bulk of its $2,000,000 account away 
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from William Douglas McAdams. 

And to conform to what's become a habit 
Compton snatched up its third west coast 
agency, Goldwaite-Smith of San Francisco. 


* * * 


@ New faces in new jobs: W. R. Fowler has 
been named marketing vice president for Leo 
Burnett . . . Alin Blatchley is vice president in 
charge of Kenyon & Eckhardt's Chicago office 

. William D. Fisher has joined Doherty, Clif- 
ford, Steers & Shenfield as vice president for 
radio and TV. 


David Mayer named advertising director for 


Coty ...J. C. Cowhey appointed director of - 


advertising and sales promotion for Chrysler and 
Imperial cars . . . John L. Bricker takes over this 
month as executive vice president of Outdoor 
. and Harold S. Cranton has 
been named director of sales promotion and re- 
search for ABC radio. 

Ben R. Donaldson retired as director of insti- 
tutional advertising for the Ford Motor Co. 
Vice-chairman of the Advertising Research 


Advertising, Inc... 


Foundation and a member of the executive 
committee of the Advertising Federation of 
America, he is now an advertising consultant 
to Ford. Taking his post is Jervis B. McMechan, 
formerly manager of Ford's institutional adver- 
tising department. 


* * * 


@ Along media row, the big news is the purchase 
of Parade by John Hay Whitney, U.S. ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James's. Field Enter- 
prises of Chicago sold the Sunday supplement 
for a reported $10,000,000. 

Parade, with a circulation of 8,359,901 is the 
second newspaper investment for Whitney. Last 
October he made a substantial loan to the New 
York Herald Tribune with an option to convert 
to stock. - 

Newspaper ROP color lineage, according to 
the Hoe Report, jumped 4.4°/, during the first 
half of 1958 over a similar period last year. 
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Higher rates in the offing for Coronet, Goo 


Housekeeping, Newsweek, Parade, Parents’ 
Reader's Digest and Saturday Review, to nam« 
but a few. pias | 

Tracy-Locke, the Dallas agency that causec 
a rate card furor by pulling Houston Coffee Co 
out of Oklahoma media because an Oklahom« 
coffee house was supposedly getting preferen 
tial local rates, is now back in the Sooner state 
under a new $150,005 schedule which hover 
the "offending" stations. 


The Radio Advertising Bureau is rapping di 


rect mail as an effective route to the consumer 


And the bureau is using direct mail to get it 
arguments across to members. 


* * -* 


@ What's in a name? The Radio Advertisins 
Bureau says cigaret maker R. J. Reynolds was th: 
most active user of radio spots during the seconc 
quarter of 1958. Reynolds Metals Co., mos 
probably will be the biggest spender on TV thi 
fall. 
ee 

® Advertising's troubles in Washington became 
more so last month. Commerce Secretary Sin 
clair Weeks, certainly no foe of business per se 
suddenly announced several proposals for re 
stricting what can be advertised where on the 
nation's highways and through the nation's mails 

One of Week's proposals would permit ad 
vertising only by businesses located within 14 
miles of the highway. Further, he propoced tha 
the outdoor advertising be standardized to re 
veal hardly more than the company's name anc 
the product or products it sells. 

Sametime, Weeks approved a new Paten 
Office rule designed to stop advertising a 
patent agents. : | 
Meantime, the House Committee on Govern: 


ment Operations, which previously blasted FT q 


for allegedly allowing advertisers of cigaret 
and weight reducers to make deceptive claims 
blaimed the FTC for allowing deceptive denti 
frice and tranquilizer advertising to continue. : 
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BOYS’ LIFE advertisers in the remaining 
issues of 1958 will receive 200,000 in net paid 
bonus circulation. Starting with the January, 
1959 issue, the new guarantee of 1,800,000 
will go into effect. This represents a 13% in- 
crease since the last circulation guarantee; 
200% in the last five years. Advertising rates 
will be adjusted to a cost per thousand of 
$3.21, continuing our 8 year policy of low page 
costs. Only BOYS’ LIFE and one other mag- 
azine have been able to maintain this record 


despite the post-war cost 


squeeze. 


OUR 8 YEAR RECORD 


Cost Per Thousand 


BOYS’ LIFE 
eter = is 


Bovecndiie 


= 
TOTAL 


MAGAZINES 


We’re proud of this record. 
et ON aie We’re also proud of being the 

is ‘ first and foremost monthly 
; we mass circulation magazine in 


the youth field today. 
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Through half-inch ads 


one school building grew to twenty 


Small-space advertisements can pull like 
tractors—when they are powered with the 
right words run consistently. 


Example: Back in 1986, a technical school 
began the use of Ayer-prepared ads. Student 
body, 200. Buildings, one. Today this school 
has 2000 students and 20 buildings worth 


N.W. AYER & SON, INC. 


$5 million. Its president estimates that 60 
per cent of the enrollments came from 
answering advertisements in magazines. 

In the educational field, as elsewhere, word 
gets around about Ayer successes. Already, 
over half of the private schools which adver- 
tise nationally do so through Ayer. 


Philadelphia + New York « Chicago + Detroit 


San Francisco ¢ Hollywood + Boston « Honolulu 
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Wowshow 


Just last week The Oldsmobile Di- 
vision of General Motors kindly in- 
rited us to the premier in Manhattan 
vf its annual hoopla traveling stage 
how for dealers, this one being called 
‘Good News” and introducing the 
1959 models. We accepted with alac- 
ity, and were certainly not sorry. 
The whole production is actually 
petter than some Broadway musicals 
weve paid too much money to see. 
‘rom the choreography (by Carol 
Haney) to the performers (Bill Hayes, 
*lorence Henderson, Frank Fontaine) 
o the producers (Olds’ Detroit 
gency, D. P. Brother & Co.) “Good 
News’ is a wow. Now the first dour 
sonsumer who says, “Yeah, but will 
t sell any cars?” gets a 1959 Olds 88 
scenicoupe right in the dourmouth. 


Expose" 


You've probably been waiting with 
daited breath for the first issue of the 
ew Confidential Magazine, which Hy 
steirman bought from Robert Harri- 
on a. few months back. 

‘We've been lucky enough to get an 
idvance copy of the October book, 
ind were happy to report there’s 
qardly a boudoir to be seen anywhere 
or any place. 

We admit we haven't had the time 
ow the guts to read it cover to cover, 
ut some quick page-flipping shows 
t's sensational but relatively clean. 
here’s a self-help article, “What You 
should Know About Lady Lushes” 
d two government pieces, “Who 
icked the Congressmen off TV?” 
md “How the Bookies Loused Up 
ur Guided Missiles.” 

‘One we eventually will get to is a 
edia story, “What Jack Paar did to 
ody Goodman.” All in all, it looks 
ike the sexiest items in the new Con- 
idential are the ads. 
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Duality 


Were not usually as interested in 
some “major marketing innovations” 
as is the PR person puffing it. 

But when the rep for Lippincott & 
Margulies, the industrial design firm, 
called our attention to their work on 
the new Dual Filter Tareyton cigaret 
pack, it aroused our sleuthing sense. 

Weve been smoking old filter 
tipped Tareytons for years, you see, 
and were not particularly fond of 
the taste change. 


Hence, greeted and ushered into a 
room ringed neatly ‘round with Lip- 
pincott & Margulies-inspired comes- 
tible containers, we were given a de- 
tailed rundown on how the slick new 
pack evolved. 

First, the old Tareyton market was 
researched by the firm’s subsidiary, 
Package Research Institute. It learned 
that faithful Tareyton smokers (like 
ourselves) had regarded the brand 
as high in status, but old fashioned. 

Also, it turned up the fact that 
most smokers associate a “clean” cig- 
aret pack, i.e., one with much white 
space, as going with filter cigarets. 

Strangely enough, we always 
thought of Tareytons as sort of avant 
garde, and we tend to associate filters 
with brown, not white, packs. 

Undaunted though, we looked at 
color slides of a selection of the 100- 
odd separate designs that were sub- 
mitted to the client, The American 
Tobacco Co. (most executives of 
which attended all the meetings with 
Lippincott & Margulies). 

It was interesting to see how the 
designers had played around with 
colors and design elements associated 
with Tareyton (its crown, bold stripes, 
tradition-steeped name) to develop 
a whole new Tareyton brand image. 

The crown evolved from a_ very 
formalized version to a simpler, more 
abstract one, and then eventually it 
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was integrated with the tobacco leaf 
motif. The stripes went from red & 
blue to all blue to all red, and they 
also were tried horizontally and di- 
agonally around the pack before fi- 
nally resting on the vertical plane. 
The Tareyton name was spelled out 
in several different type faces until 
the final version was reached, de- 
veloping from flowing script to mod- 
ernized bold italic. 

Finally, we were shown four of the 
best versions of the new pack. These 
had been submitted for more con- 
sumer “depth” research. The probing, 
we were told; even revealed “history 
back into the unfiltered past.” 


Such thorough-going techniques 
notwithstanding, we'll have to con- 
fess that of the four finalists in the 
pack race, we liked the one best that 
was least popular (a yellow and white 
creation with tobacco leaves in a big 
bullseye). Anyway, it’s assuring to 
know that our preference is based on 
research — our own. 


AY 


Legacy 


Some time ago an offbeat exurban 
publishing venture was called to our 
attention. It’s the Redding (Conn.) 
Times, “A Community Service To 
The People of Redding.” 


The magazine is sponsored by such 
well known commuters as CBS Presi- 
dent Louis G. Cowan, writer Stuart 
Chase, artist Austin Briggs, pollster 
Elmo Roper. It rounded out its third 
year of publication in June with an 
issue devoted to the 50th anniversary 
of Mark Twain’s arrival in Redding, 
where he ultimately was laid to rest. 
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The “Times,” we see, exudes a 
feeling of Twain. He obviously has left 
his Puckish mark on the children of 
Redding. 

An example: one classified “Times” 
ad reads, “Going on vacation? I will 
feed and water your pets (adult su- 
pervision). Jack Burritt, age 9.” 


Swiftly 


Our Atlanta-and-points-south man 
suggested we get in touch with one 
Allen Swift in Manhattan who’s the 
power (and voices) behind the new 
Jax beer commercials. Jax sponsors the 
New York Yankee baseball games in 
Atlanta. 


Swift, we were told, not only con- 
ceived, produced and wrote the 16 
one-minute spots, but he also sup- 
plied all the voices for the puppet 


characters. 


We called on this man of a thou- 
sand voices at his Broadway area 
studio apartment (complete with 20 
ceiling and sky high rent) more to 
find out what makes him tick than to 
ask about the spots. 


“At the age of eight” he began “I 
took up magic and entertaining in 
general around home. At 14 I had my 
first MC job, in the Catskills, and by 
the late 40’s I was acting on radio. 
In 1953 I went with Howdy Doody 
on TV and eventually did 50 different 
live characters on that show before it 
folded.” 


In a natural voice, Swift explained: 
“If a guy wants a voice for a certain 
animal, or person or object, I give it 
to him. I especially like tough assign- 
ments that’ve been giving them trou- 


ble. 

“For example, if they want a pen- 
cil voice, I go in and ask ‘What kind 
of a pencil, one with an eraser? an 
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Eagle or a Venus?’ and then when I 
give them the voice they think it’s 
just right.” 

Swift sat us down and ran 
through the series of the 16 Jax spots 
with a projector which he has con- 
cealed cleverly in his wall, alongside 
a stage for puppets. We were through- 
ly entertained by the spots, which 
featured numerous Swift-voiced char- 
acters. They all were varied enough 
to give even the most avid southeast 
Yankee fan a change of pace. 


Two of the voices Swift has down 
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are a golfer, Dr. Cary Middlecoff and > 


tennis star, Pancho Gonzales, both for 
Viceroy cigarets. Swift, it was deter- 
mined, sounded more like an athlete 


than the athletes did. 


Swift’s also done work on such di- 
verse products as Cheer detergent, 
Lipton Tea, Winston cigarets, Ballan- 
tine beer, Gulf oil, Jello and Beechnut 
chewing gum, to name only a few. 

In a voice somewhere between a 
growl and a bark, Swift gave us one 
parting shot. 


Said Swift (who’s currently the kid- 
dies’ TV hero, Captain Allen Swift) 
“If you ever talk to those guys at 
blank agency tell them they'd better 
not keep me waiting for auditions any 
more. I may imitate their president's 
voice in a deodorant commercial.” 
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Woof, woof 


With both fall and the new Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. catalog now upon us 
we have a special pricing study to 
report. The animals Sears is now sell- 
ing via its new catalog range from 
burros to alligators, yet they all bear 
distinctive price tags (one burro is 
$82.50 or $16.50 down the. rest in 
easy payments; one baby alligator is 
$3.88). 

We called the Sears home office 
to find out how these obviously well- 
thought out prices are determined. 
We learned that as with all other 
Sears merchandise, the same princi- 
ples apply. For example, innocula- 
tion and crating charges have to be 
figured in, plus local market conditions 
(there are several regional catalogs 
bearing different prices). 


There is a consulting veterinarian 
on the Sears staff in Chicago, and he 
has to be written off. Trade journals 
in the animal field are read by Sears 
buyers to keep abreast of going prices 
on, say, a mynah bird ($49.95 in Man- 
hattan). Also, animal resources must 


be dickered with. 


There are, of course, peculiar prob- 
lems after the sale is made. If a cus- 
tomer buys a basset hound ($116.50 
or $23.50 down in Manhattan) and 
it arrives sick, Sears picks up the tab 
for local veterinary charges. If an 
animal dies in route it’s considered a 
“return”. 


Unfortunately we weren't able to 
learn a few prime answers in our 
brief phone conversation. For ex- 
ample; how does Sears control its 
production; since Sears buys dogs in 
litters, what becomes of the leftover 
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females that aren’t as popular; ho 
does Sears foreclose on a child wl 
can’t meet his burro payments; whi 


_a baby alligator grows up and eats tl 


postman, who pays the funeral bill 


Ah Sears, you've finally  carri 
this marketing thing too far! 


Edseleration 


Last month an Edsel ad in the Ne 
York World Telegram & Sun ga 
us some cause for wonder. The : 
copy proclaimed (rather loudly v 
thought) that “Edsel’s Driving For 
First-Year Sales Record . . .”. 

We seemed to recall somethit 
about Edsel originally seeking 200,01 
in sales for its first year. This a 
however, pointed out that so f 
“nearly 55,000 Edsels now on tl 
road!”. 


We also were intrigued by a cha 
that showed Edsel’s first year sal 
so far have nosed out the first ye 
sales of Chrysler, DeSoto and Pontia 
and that Edsel is hot on the trail. 
Mercury and Plymouth. 

We called Detroit to talk with tl 
Edsel account executive of Foot 
Cone & Belding about this, main 
because the figures didn’t jibe wi 
those we found in the 1958 Autom 
tive News Almanac. But the A 
assured us all statistics are justifiabl 

Since we didn’t want to tran 
through a jungle of verifications, v 
asked another question: How can y« 
compare the first year sales of ca 
introduced in the 20’s with one fir 
marketed in 1958? 

“Well, you see,” the Edsel A 
replied, “we purposely picked mod 
years that were closely comparab 
in total sales with what we thir 
1958 will be.” 


Looking down the Automoti\ 
News historical chart, we notice 
that DeSoto and Plymouth were bot 
introduced in 1928, a 3,139,579 ye 
in new car registrations (1929 w: 
3,848,937). 


The first Mercury, a “39 mode 
was introduced in 1938, a 1,891,05 
year (°39 was a 2,653,377 year). Bot 
the Chrysler and Pontiac were intr 
duced in model years when abot 
3,000,000 new cars were registere 


We didn’t have the heart to a: 
about the share-of-market  situatic 
in the 20’s vis a vis the present, § 
we inquired after the AE’s predi 
tion for total car registrations in 195: 
“We think itll be around 4,000,0€ 
to 4,500,000” he answered. 


As even an Edsel executive migl 
understand, we're somewhat confuse 
over this sort of advertising. And w 
wonder if the buying public is, too. 
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F or the last three years, and now 
for a fourth year, advertising man- 
agers all over the U.S. have been 
forced to go to their respective 
summits to ask for more budget just 
to keep going at a 1955 level. 
Be Top management on the one 
hand has viewed the ad managers 
as flagrant wastrels. The ad man- 
agers, on the other hand, have 
viewed their fellow executives as 
skin-flinted, myopic old tightwads. 
| Neither picture one has of the 
other is truly accurate. And fortu- 
nate for the ad business, ad man- 
agers generally have been success- 

1 in their pleas for more money to 
stem the tide of rising media costs. 
_ The fault for this creeping in- 
flation (and deflation of what the 
ad manager can buy for his hard 
von appropriation ) lies in no single 
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TIDE, for the third consecu- 
tive year, presents an ex- 
clusive analysis of the 
price trends in nine im- 
portant advertising media. 


explanation, nor does it lend itself 
well to cost analysis. 

One trend seems clear, however: 
the yearly rise in the price of nine 
important media is stabilizing at 
around 3% (a simple average of 
all media cost increases ). 

On the upward side of this over- 
all 3% increase, magazines, news- 
papers, and spot radio will prob- 
ably increase in cost more in 1959 
than 1958. 

Balancing these rises, business 
publications, carcards, outdoor, and 
network TV all look as if they'll 
rise less in 1959. Sametime, net- 
work radio and spot TV will likely 
keep their prices at the same level 
in 1959 as in 1958. 

TIDE continues its yearly investi- 
gation of the media cost dilemma 
this year with a chart (see page 26) 


showing the trend at a glance. 

Also, as in previous years, TIDE 
reports what a Hypothetical Co. 
would have to spend to maintain a 
$1,000,000 advertising budget at a 
1955 level. Naturally, most com- 
panies have found it necessary to 
spend proportionately more money 
than in 1955 aside from the con- 
tinually rising prices of media. 

If one were to imagine his budg- 
et as a conveniently round $1,000,- 
000, then, this is what he could buy 
in 1958 and 1959 in these media.*: 


@ BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


As the chart shows, business pub- 
lications are beginning to see some 


*Direct mail is not included because of 
the tailored-made nature of the medium. 
Sunday supplements are not included 
because of incomplete information, 
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The Cost Trend for TIDE'S Hypothetica 
The chart below shows the rising trend in media costs via the $1,000,000 advertising 
budget of a Hypothetical Co. With 1955 as the base year, it's apparent that Hypo- 


thetical Co. has to spend more (in most cases) each year over the year before just 
to maintain an ad schedule at a 1955 level. 


BUSINESS 
PUBLICATIONS 


CARCARDS 


NEWSPAPERS 
OUTDOOR 


NETWORK 
RADIO 


SPOT RADIO 
NETWORK TV 


SPOT TV 


light in their continuous battle 
against rising costs. Even the cost 
per thousand factor is beginning 
to fall. In 1957 it was up 4.7%, while 
it is down this year 1.8% due to in- 
creasing circulation in higher pro- 
portion to the rising space costs. 
Thus if the Hypothetical Co. 
spent $1,000,000 in 1955 it would 
have to pay out $1,216,916 in 1958 
(up 3.4%) to get the same circula- 
tion in the same magazines. In 1959 
it looks as if business paper space 
*Based on the McGraw-Hill analysis of 


557 exactly comparable business pub- 
lications. 
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1955 


0% $1,000,000 


0% $1,000,000 


$1,000,000 


$1,000,000 


$1,000,000 


$1,000,000 


$1,000,000 
$1,000,000 
$1,000,000 


rates will cost Hypothetical Co. $1,- 
253,423 (up 3%).* 

Main reason for these rising 
costs: business papers are a rela- 
tively specialized, low-circulation 
product. Yet they have many of the 
fixed expenses of consumer maga- 
zines. 

Therefore, the postal increases re- 
cently put into effect will probably 
send the price of business paper 
space back on an upward trend 
over the next few years. 

Even so, business paper publish- 
ers are trying to absorb the postal 


i 996 
+ 10.3% $1,103,000 
2 2.2% $ 978,000 
+1.8% $1,018,000 
+5.2% $1,052,000 
+7% $1,070,000 
0% $1,000,000 
0% $1,000,000 
+10.6% $1,106,000 
+18% $1,180,000 


increases in three different ways 
lessen the burden on their adve 
tisers: through subscription i 
creases, through production ar 
editorial economies, and_ throug 
new ad rates (as little as possible 


@ MAGAZINES 


If t1pE’s Hypothetical Co. we 
to spend $1,000,000 solely on ma 
azines this year and in 1959 
would find that the price has ris 
3% this year and will likely ri 
4.9% in 1959. In other words, suc 
an ad budget, allowing $100,0 
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Co. from 1955 to 1959 


\ Percentage figures for 1959 are projections, but all other percentage figures are ac- 
tual. A simple average of percentages for a given year shows the total average rise in 
media costs that year (viz. 5.6% in 1956, 5.1% in 1957, 3.4% in 1958, 3.4% in 1959). 

The dollar figures for 1959 show how the cumulative percentages have affected the 
cost of each medium (e.g. in business publications the increase of $255,772 means a 25.6%, 


increase). 


1957 


$1,179,107 


$ 980,000 


$1,059,738 


$1,096,000 


$1,169,510 


0% $1,000,000 

+ 5.4% $1,054,000 
+8% $1,194,480 
+8% $1,274,400 


for production costs, bought 209,- 
000,000 circulation in 1957, 203,- 
000,000 in 1958 and will only buy 
193,000,000 in 1959. 

In terms of total cash outlay 
(using $1,000,000 in 1955 as a 
base ) the price to Hypothetical Co. 
in the years 1957 through 1959 
goes like this: $1,059,738 to $1,090,- 
470 to $1,143,903. All of these fig- 
ures assume that the Hypothetical 
Co. decides to buy half black & 
white space and half four-color 
space. 

In fact, the trend in black & 
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1958 


$1,219,197 


$ 981,960 


$1,091,530 


$1,155,184 


$1,238,511 


$1,000,000 


$1,085,620 


$1,254,204 


$1,338,120 


white vs. color is also interesting. 
The relative prices to Hypothetical 
Co. of a full page on a one-time 
basis have gone up like this: in 1957 
the black and white rate per thou- 
sand was $3.66 and the four-color 
rate was $5.22: in 1958 the black & 
white rate is $3.77 and the four- 
color rate is $5.39; in 1959 the black 
& white rate will probably be $3.96 
and the four-color rate will be 
$5.66. * 

Clearly, the trend in magazine 
space prices has been generally up- 
ward, though variable (see chart). 


1959 


It would seem that magazine pub- 
lishers were too slow to raise their 
advertising rates a decade ago 
when the component costs of pro- 
ducing magazines started to rise 
dramatically. Obviously, the pro- 
jected price rise of 4.9% for 1959 
will be part of this general trend 
and will be due also to the recent 
postal increases. 


@ NEWSPAPERS 


Since 1955 the price of news- 
paper advertising has cost Hypo- 
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thetical Co. about 5% more each 
year. For example, in 1958 the 
$1,000,000 advertising budget buys 
only 10 1,000 line ads and two 300 
line ads in 116 newspapers of over 
100,000 circulation. This is one less 
1,000 liner and one less 300 liner 
than could be bought with the 
same amount of money in 1957. 


In 1959 the newspaper cost pic- 
ture will continue to dim. It is 
probable that 10 1,000 line ads plus 
only one 100 line ad can be bought 
in only 112 newspapers of 100,000 
and over circulation for $1,000,000. 
These figures indicate that next 
year will be ahead of this by about 
6%, while this year is ahead of 1957 
by 5.4%. 

It’s apparent that the steady rise 
in newspaper space costs over the 
past few years has been, and con- 
tinues to be, due to continually 
rising newspaper production costs 
and newsprint costs. Naturally, rais- 
ing the cost of the newspaper to 
the public is a last resort, so news- 
paper advertisers can expect their 
outlay in this medium to continue 
to climb. 


@ NETWORK TELEVISION 


There has been a steady down- 
ward trend in the rising cost of 
network television to Hypothetical 
Co. Starting with a rise of 10.6% 
in 1955, the extra money required 
to maintain the same show in ‘the 
same time has risen at a decreasing 
rate: in 1957 prices were only up 8%, 
in 1958 it is 5%, (using the later 
year to designate net TV’s seasonal 
pattern, viz. 1955-1956 is called 
1956 here) 

In terms of actual dollars, the 
5% rise this season is expressed as 
$1,000,000 buying a half-hour prime 
time show on 59 stations for 20 
weeks. Next season’s anticipated 
rise of 3% is expressed as the same 
show and the same money buying 
only 19 weeks of air time on 57 
stations. 

Of the three networks, only NBC 
admits to a rise in time costs after 
all adjustments are made. Yet it 
follows that the slight rises hinted 
at by ABC and CBS will be closely 
competitive with NBC. 

CBS is adding two stations to its 
line-up, i-e., to its “must buy” roster, 
now making it 60 stations. NBC is 
dropping two such stations so that 
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it will have 57. Sametime, ABC is 
increasing its station line-up from 
76 to 83 so that its 12% increase in 
half-hour gross time costs will be 
offset this fall by a 13% increase in 
potential live coverage. 

None of these figures consider 
talent and production costs, nor is 
the additional cost of color TV con- 
sidered. The cost of color is ex- 
tremely variable: as much as $10,- 
000 for an hour show down to as 
little as $1200 extra in time charges 
on a half hour show. Actually, 
color costs are expected to remain 
about the same for 1959. 

Regarding production costs, the 
particular TV show is the deter- 
minant. The range in prime time 
production costs currently runs 
from $1,200 to $14,000. Also, esca- 
lator wage reward plans for talent 
make the cost of producing a TV 
show an individual case study (viz. 
NBC’s Perry Como Show where 
total talent wages for each airing 
have risen about $35,000 over the 
past four years. ) 


@ SPOT TELEVISION 


The spiraling cost rise in spot TV 
over recent years seems to be sta- 
bilizing at a consistent 5% rise per 
year. Unfortunately, it is well nigh 
impossible to get a real picture of 
the trend in spot TV, per se. — 


This problem exists because of 
nighttime, late night, and daytime 
rate variations and because of var- 
ious discounting plans based on 
both frequency and specific time 
buy deals. 

But one spot TV trend is clear. 
Daytime spot announcements are 
now being sold harder and dis- 
counted more than ever before. 
The result: on the basis of 25 day- 
time announcements for 52 weeks, 
using all applicable plans and dis- 
counts, TIDE finds that daytime rates 
have decreased 8.7% for 1958 over 
1957. 


Broken down, this means that in 
1958 (because of discounts) you 
can buy 12 one-minute spots in the 
top 20 markets for 50 weeks if you 
have the Hypothetical Company’s 
$1,000,000 to spend. 

These figures are a rate drop, 
then, for daytime spot TV over the 
46 weeks the same money could 
buy in 1957. It looks as if 1959 
rates will make daytime spot TV 
even more attractive. 


In prime time this is the situa 
tion: in 1958 Hypothetical Co. car 
buy three 20 second spots a weel 
for 31 to 32 weeks. This is a rate 
gain over 1957 when the same $1, 
000,000 could buy three 20-seconc 
announcements a week for 37 te 
38 weeks. 

In 1959 it looks as if the trenc 
begun in 1958 will continue rela 
tively unchanged. “Plans” and dis 
counting are the key to under 
standing confusing spot TV’s pres 
ent and future, and in 1959 sucl 
devices will apply to more hour 
of TV time and to greater quan 
tities of weekly announcements 
Devices notwithstanding, the basi 
rates of spot TV are increasin; 
roughly 5% this year. 


@ NETWORK RADIO 


The typically static rate situa 
tion on network radio will continu 
through 1959. Only NBC antici 
pates any rate hikes, and these wil 
be mostly to cover an increase 
station clearance of 15% (rates wil 
jump 132%). 

The Hypothetical Co. last seaso: 
(called 1958 on the chart) couli 
buy 1,380 one-minute announce 
ments on 198 stations at an averag 
cost of $725 per announcement fo 
26 such announcements per wee 
for 52 weeks. 

In the season coming up, ne 
work radio rates will rise slightl 
over the increased audience cove 
age. But for all intents and pw 
poses network radio will be th 
same old bargain on the basis « 
price alone. 


@ SPOT RADIO 


The enigmatic world of spc 
radio reveals at least one cle 
trend this year. It’s apparent th: 
daytime spot’s cost is continuin 
to rise — 5.4% in 1957 and abot 
3% this year. And is looks as — 
1959 will bring on another rise « 
about 3%. 

Nighttime spot radio, on th 
other hand, is lowering its cost - 
about 1% in 1957 and perhaps clo: 
to 4% this year. But the price « 
nighttime should begin to rise agai 
next year as more and more loc: 
stations get increased local and ni 
tional backing for their rece 
trends toward more creative nigh 
time programming. 

In dollars, Hypothetical C 
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Id buy 2,058 spots or 39% day- 
time minute spots a week in 25 top 
markets for the year of 1956, 1,950 
spots or 37% in 1957, 1,895 spots or 
36% in 1958. In nighttime, with the 
ame $1,000,000, Hypothetical Co. 
could buy 1,782 or 34% spots per 
eek in 1956, 1,799 or 34% spots per 
week in 1957, 1,874 or 36 a week 
in 1958. 

These are base figures and do 
ot include package plans or prime 
ime rates. Rather, the basis used is 
e 260 time one-minute rates in 
2 daytime stations and 184 night- 
time stations in the top 25 markets. 
In 1959 spot radio rates will 
robably go up another 3% to 5%, 
ith daytime accounting for the 
eatest part of this increase. Rates 
in 1959 will probably be extended 
to cover a greater number of an- 
ouncements per week. 


e® OUTDOOR 


‘Outdoor advertising costs Hypo- 
thetical Co. $59,000 (5.9%) more 
in 1958 over 1957 to maintain a 
o. 100 showing (the norm for 


The TE Advertising Leadership 
anel says bigger ad budgets are 
in the works for 1959, reflecting the 
pward trend in media costs. 


An impressive 43% of the panel- 
ists say they will be spending more 
oney next year than in 1958 while 
nly 7% say their budget will be 
lown. Exactly half indicate no sig- 
ificant change. 

Every one of 10 listed media, ac- 
ording to the panelists, will share 
to some degree in the increased ap- 
ropriations. 

Spot radio, spot television and 
irect mail will score the biggest 
ains, starting this fall. 

But the fantastic growth of net- 
ork television this past decade 
ay be leveling off, judging from 
responses from more than 550 of 
e nation’s top company and agen- 
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complete coverage of a market). 
This rise compares with at of 9.3% 
in 1957 over 1956. The reasons for 
this upward trend are: higher 
building, leasing and maintenance 
costs, particularly since more and 
more advertisers are using the 
medium with increasing flexibility. 

In terms of dollars, Hypothetical 
Co. could buy a No. 100 showing in 
171 markets in 1957 (using 5,526 
posters for a little over four 
months. In 1958, with the basic 
market coverage increased to 210, 
Hypothetical Co. could buy a No. 
100 showing (using a total of 6,202 
posters) for about three and half 
months. 

Since the causes of outdoor’s ris- 
ing costs will continue to inflate 
outdoor advertising prices, it is 
estimated that Hypothetical Co. 
will have to spend an additional 
5.6% next year to maintain its pres- 
ent outdoor schedule. 


@ TRANSIT ADVERTISING 


The price of carcards, both in- 
terior and exterior, to Hypothetical 


cy advertising executives. 

The panel comments indicate ad- 
men apparently are looking for 
cheaper and more specifically-di- 
rected advertising as the cost of 
media continues to rise. 

Ellis G. Gibson, vice president of 
Humphrey, Williamson & Gibson, 
an Oklahoma City ad agency, per- 
haps sums up the attitude of a sig- 
nificant number of THE panelists: 

“T see a shift from network and 
national media to buys, in spot tele- 
vision and local newspapers, es- 
pecially color.” 

Says another: “Expect one shift 
to take place in TV—fewer national 
network commercials and more 
spot.” 


In spot television, for example, 
41% of the panelists say they will 
increase their buys this fall over 


Co. remains virtually unchanged 
this year and also probably will be 
the same in 1959. 

Last year a full run schedule 
(one 11 by 28 inch card for every 
vehicle) in the 100 top markets left 
Hypothetical Co. with enough 
money to buy three weeks into 
1958. 

This year, excluding those three 
weeks, Hypothetical Co. with its 
$1,000,000 budget can buy the 
same coverage in the same mar- 
kets for all 52 weeks of 1958 with 
enough left over for a little less 
than two weeks into 1959. 

It looks as if the same money in 
1959 will likewise carry Hypotheti- 
cal Co. about two weeks into 1960. 

Estimating the possible cost of 
transit advertising in 1960 is tenu- 
ous however, because of a trend 
toward increased use of exterior car 
cards. Also, the circulation of tran- 
sit advertising, based as it is on 
fares, must depend on such factors 
as the weather, transit strikes, or 
even on general economic condi- 
tions that make people ride buses, 
subways, etc. either more or less. 


Advertisers 1959 budget plans 


Here is the way TIDE’S Advertising Leader- 
ship panelists plan to spend in 10 media. 


what they had planned earlier. But 
only 7% are making reductions. 
Contrast this to network television 
where 18% plan to revise upward 
their fall participation and 17%, al- 
most an identical number, plan to 
cut. 

Similarly, almost one third of the 
panelists (32%) plan to increase 
their spot radio participation this 
fall and only 9% say they are re- 
vising downward. 

In network radio, on the other 
hand, 15% are planning upward re- 
visions but 11% are planning to re- 
duce. 

A substantial increase also is in 
the works for direct mail, even with 
the higher postal rates. About 41% 
of the panelists say they will be 
increasing their direct mailings this 
fall and only 8% say they are re- 
vising their budgets. downward. 
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In newspapers, too, the fall trend 
is up. About 34% of the panelists 
plan to revise their newspaper 
budgets upward. Only half as many 
(17%) plan reductions. 

Lesser increases are indicated for 
consumer magazines, outdoor ad- 
vertising and business and farm 
publications. 

Parker Pen Co. for example, ac- 
cording to advertising manager 
J. A. R. Stauff, will increase its ad 
budget in 1959 and it plans to push 
greater appropriations this fall into 
newspapers, spot radio, spot tele- 
vision, business publications and 
direct mail. Parker, however, is cut- 
ting down on its use of consumer 
magazines. 

George W. Sutton, advertising 
manager for Schenley International 
Corp., says his company will in- 
crease newspaper and direct mail 
use while cutting down this fall on 
magazines. 

Doubleday & Co., says advertis- 
ing director Jerome Hardy, also 
will increase its use of newspapers 
and direct mail this fall at the ex- 
pense of consumer magazines. 

Panel comments indicate the 
shift to local and cheaper media 
occurring this fall will carry 
through to 1959. 

The number of panelists who 
knew their specific plans for next 
year is too scant to permit any 
sweeping generalization about 
what will happen in particular me- 
dia in 1959. While virtually every 
panelist knew if his budget would 
be smaller or larger, only a scant 
6% knew exactly how they would 
be spending the money. 

The returns, however, point to 
a decrease in the number of ad- 
vertisers who put their major em- 
phasis in television and an increase 
in the number who put their major 
stress in newspapers. 

In consumer magazines, radio, 
outdoor advertising, direct mail 
and business and farm _publica- 
tions, the number of advertisers 
who put their major emphasis on 
the medium in 1958 should be the 
same in 1959. 

About one quarter of the panel- 
ists who indicate they will change 
their media use in 1959 say the 
switch will be away from network 
television, the medium requiring 
the largest single investment of ad- 
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MEDIA SWITCHES THIS FALL 


Here is the way members of the TIDE Advertising Leadership 
Panel are altering their media plans for this fall. Percentages 
indicate the number of panelists changing earlier plans and the 


direction the revisions are taking. 


Media Up 
@ Newspapers ~ Se 
® Magazines 31% 
® Network radio 5% 
® Spot radio 3275 
® Network television 18% 
® Spot television AN To 
® Outdoor 5% 
® Business publications 2575 
® Farm publications L376 
®@ Direct mail As 


Down 
17%, 
hs 6 
LTS 
9% 
Wes 
7%, 
eae 
14%, 
1% 
8% 


Unchanged 
49%, 
50%, 
74%, 
59%, 
65%, 
52% 
72%, 
eM ye 
76% 
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vertising dollars. Picking up the 
business, according to the panel- 
ists, will be magazines, spot TV 
and newspapers.. 

But the magazines, even while 
gaining some of the ad dollars 
dropped by network TV, will be 
on the losing end of another shift. 
About one quarter of the panelists 
planning to alter media emphasis 
next year say they will be reducing 
their coverage in magazines in fa- 
vor of increased use of newspapers, 
radio and direct mail. The result 
will be a stand-off for the consumer 
publications. 

Not every company, of course, 
fits into a neat pattern. 

A drug firm, for example, plans 
to cut down on newspapers, maga- 
zines and network radio this fall 
and increase its use of network 
television. Next year the company 
will reduce still further its maga- 
zine coverage with television pick- 
ing up the reward. 

A brewery, too, plans to switch 
next year from spot to network 
radio and television. 

The trend for 1959, however ap- 
pears to be towards media requir- 
ing smaller capital investments. 

An airline, for example, is elimi- 
nating all the network and spot 


television previously planned f 
this fall and is concentrating 
newspapers and radio. The swit 
will carry through to next yeat 


budget. 


A cosmetic house next year wi 
cut back its extensive use of ne 
work television and give added in 
portance to its already heavy can 
paign in consumer and women 


magazines. 


A cutlery manufacturer will c 
back in its magazine campaigns i 
favor of newspaper Sunday suppl 


ments. 


At least one industry trend 
apparent in the TIDE spot survey. 


Three liquor firms will be redu 
ing their magazine coverage ne 
year while giving increased play 1 
newspapers. The shift is a signi 
cant change for the industry whic 
according to one estimate, wi 
spend ($33,450,000) more moné 
than ever for magazine advertist 


ments in 1958. 


And, perhaps equally significan 
a marine equipment maker thi 
once had put heavy emphasis ¢ 
newspapers but then switched | 


network television says now it 
going “from network 


newspapers. 


TV back 


; 
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ia the entire history of copywrit- 
ing, nothing comes within miles of 
le great-creative act by which the 
ord “shocking” was connected 
ith the word “pink”. 

Most of the continuing themes of 
cosmetic advertising are represent- 
ed in this combination. A minor 
lone which we in America cannot 
appreciate to the full is that we 
have here a foreign name—foreign 
0 the French. 


A lot of chic advertising in 
France uses English words—a shirt 
called Lordson, for instance—and 
a vast amount of chic advertising 
in America, especially in cosmetics, 
ses French. 

In fact, one of the turning points 
in the marketing of cosmetics came 
When, the commodities having 
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Advertising 
Chic to Chic 


gone into the 5&10, the names went 
native, too. I suppose Red Red (in 
itself another brilliant stroke) was 
a counterblow to too much French. 


A color may be so impure that 
it “feels” disagreeable, but no col- 
or can shock by itself — it has to 
be placed beside another and no 
one wanted women to think that 
this color next to whatever else 
they wore or in the tint of their 
cheeks would be anything but at- 
tractive. 

The real shock value of shocking 
was not on the surface. It went back 
—as a lot of cosmetic ads still do 
—to something below the threshold. 

That something is the feeling 
that using cosmetics is sinful. And 
being sinful, romantic. The crudest 
is, of course, My Sin. 


by Gilbert Seldes 


The silliest, possibly the most 
successful, and the most interest- 
ing to the historian is the famous 
ad for Tabu which shows a bearded 
violinist literally sweeping a wom- 
an, dazed with passion but at the 
same time virginally sweet, into his 
arms. 


Here you have one of the con- 
stant pulls in advertising — the 
known emotional value of calling 
up the past and the decisive neces- 
sity of selling “the latest thing.” 
Perfumes shift between the two. 
Hair-sprays are aggressively in the 
present tense. 

With this split comes another; 
between royalty and the shop-girl 
or stenographer. The names and 
titles of nobility still cling to the 
cosmetic business, but the great 
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days of the past are gone forever. 

The suspicion is that the users of 
cosmetics know that there’s little 
to choose between the different 
brands and wouldn't change what- 
ever suits them no matter how 
many generations of the Duchesses 
of Angouleme used something else. 

This goes chiefly for lipstick 
where the manufacturers have been 
compelled to keep on the market 
enough shades to go with all the 
basic varieties of complexion. 

They may put on the market and 
feature a new shade or find new 
names for many shades—but women 
will not in the long run use a lip- 
stick which makes them look sallow 
or fails to make them look more 
attractive. 


Women may believe that one 
cream is based on the formula 
which made Cleopatra seductive 
to Julius Caesar and, more inter- 
esting to Mare Antony, but the 
style of cosmetic advertising is set 
by lipstick and compact and in 
these the endorsement of authority 
seems ineffective. This is, as I say, 
tentatively offered. There may be 
more valid reasons. 

But if I am right it fits in with a 
more general observation about this 
type of copy. It is an incantation. 
It is not an argument. 

Of course all advertising, as all 
forms of persuasion, must have 
some element of the irrational. | 

In the case of cosmetics the 
magic must dominate because the 
commodity really being sold is— 
or has been—glamour. Note that 
even in the word we preserve the 
irrational—people who spell “clam- 
or” still keep the “u” in glamour. 

It—glamour—is an invention of 
the middle ages—of the age of 
chivalry and superstition—and Mer- 
lin the Magician at Court. 

The copywriter for cosmetics 
faces the intricate problem of sell- 
ing a speck of the adulterous Queen 
Guinevere to the housewife and the 
manicurist and the waitress. The 
perfumes at five dollars a drip still 
try. 


The manufacturer of face cream 
recognizes the facts of life in their 
copy and pay their respects to 
Guinevere in the illustration. The 
five “danger zones” are marked on 
the lovely face not as blemishes; 
but as stars. And note what these 
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danger zones are: Frown lines! — 


Crow's feet! Flaky patches! Ex- 
pression lines! Crepey throat! 

The copywriter must also keep 
up with the changes in fashion— 
not the superficial changes in the 
cut of dresses or the vogue of 
certain colors, but the much deeper 
changes which come when a new 
kind of woman becomes dominate. 

A few years ago when the slinky 
glamour of the movie vamp had 
been forgotten and the sweater 
girl had had her day, we were told, 
as the highest form of praise, that 
this star or that was “the girl next 
door.” 

Germaine Monteil may cling to 
her imperious and unapproachable, 
furred and waved beauty, but if 
you want to sell bronztan your 
come-on is the little woman next 
door, complete with husband and 
baby. 

In any case, copy for cosmetics at 
the five-and-dime level has no place 
for love and even “loveliness” has 
vanished. 

It is interesting to note that par- 
allel ads in French magazines 
pretty much follow the same course. 
Nothing could be more businesslike 
than Orlane’s ads for face creams. 

The illustration is an expression- 
less line-drawing, the emphasis on 
“daily care” “purification,” “disin- 
fection” and even that royal jelly 
which contains the food of the 
Queen Bee. 

The only phrase that isn’t earth- 
bound suggests that Active Cream 
can remove “disgraceful and mor- 
ale-depressing” marks from the face 
—giving a woman confidence in 
herself. .” This from the land of 
Bardot! 


Pulled simultaneously in several 


directions, the writer of copy has. 


to fall back on a few certainties: 
they serve as well for the, sale of 
locomotives and laxatives. New. 
Easy to use. Economical. Popular. 

Newness reached a new high in 
the ads for Zest soap which bru- 
tally informed us that we had never 
been clean before. 


Whether it is psychologically 
useful to inform American women 
that they've been dirty all their 
lives is something I can’t be sure of. 
Around 1900 they resented being 
told to use an anti-perspirant—but 
advertising has made us more frank- 


spoken as well as more suggestible 

The plastics industry has been o 
vast help to cosmetics in regar« 
to convenience. Poof—there goe 
perspiration—right out of a squeez 
able plastic container. 

As for economy, there are tw 
lines. One isn’t emphasized—th 
actual low price of the product 
This may be because of the wide 
spread belief that most expensiv. 
products are sold under anothe 
brand-name at cheaper stores an 
the parallel belief (or suspicion 
that no matter how cheap a lipstic’ 
is, the cost is too high in compari 
son with the “two cents” (the figur 
usually quoted) that represent 
cost of manufacture. 

So economy is hinted at in an 
other way: duration. One applica 
tion lasts all day, several days, anc 
so on. This doubles the factor o 
convenience, of course. 

Popularity as a theme uses th 
“undistributed middle” to whicl 
logicians object. The mystic num 
ber is seven. Seven out of tet 
women prefer. . . 

And there are, of course, othe 
standbys. The reliability and pres: 
tige of the manufacturer are two 
We also have the exclusive ingredi 
ent—a chemical polysyllable with 
at least one letter in it or back tc 
glamour or turtles or bees (no one 
has yet exploited the longevity 0! 
the carp “whom death has forgot 
ten” according to a French poet) 

Unlike those products which ar 
needed but aren't freely discussed 
we have here a series, constanth 
growing, of commodities openh 
desired and the copywriter’s job i 
to suggest new reasons and subsidi 
ary motives. | 

At times this search seems self 
defeating: there is a lipstick yor 
remove at night, but the color stil 
remains on your lips the next morn 
ing which—to the rationalists—sig 
nifies that you haven't removed it 

And there is, for the manufac 
turer and the copywriter, th 
glorious circumstances that as th 
quest for beauty is never-endin; 
the sale of cosmetics renews itself 

One of the staples of the busi 
ness is, in fact, the cream whicl 
helps you get rid of whatever els 
you. have used—which would bi 
rather like Seagrams putting up | 
hangover remedy as part of it 
regular line. 4 
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ext month 108-year-old, con- 
rvative, world-wide American Ex- 
dress will invade a new arena — the 
ustling and flashy credit card field. 
efore it ever gets rolling, it will 
smack into the dominant Din- 
ars Club, kingpin in this area of 
‘estaurant and service charge ac- 
‘ounts. 


Market observers are watching 
erican Express’ entry anxiously. 
e question? Can the internation- 
travel and finance company do 
ttle with Diners’ Club, something 
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which others have tried and failed? 
Last month, in fact, Diners’ Club 
acquired another competitor, the 
Esquire Club, latest in a series of 
unsuccessful rivals. 

However, concensus has it that 
American Express stands stronger 
than any group that Diners’ Club 
has come up against in its eight 
years of operations. American Ex- 
press enjoys a solid reputation and 
its name is known internationally. 


American Express president 
Ralph T. Reed optimistically pre- 


sw round in the 
credit card 


war 


dicts that his credit plan will in- 
clude 1,000,000 holders by early 
next year. It already has begun 
showing a strong trump hand. 

This past spring it made its first 
move to enlist members and serv- 
ices. It allied itself with Gourmet 
Club, an affiliate of Gourmet Maga- 
zine, claiming 40,000 members. 
Gourmet Club, which has gone out 
of business, suggests that members 
switch allegiance to American Ex- 
press. 


This move, though significant at 
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A new market ahead 


the time, has since been dwarfed 
by a more dramatic play. Last 
month, American Express solicited 
and subsequently purchased Ameri- 
can Hotel Association’s Universal 
Travelcard with 4,500 member 
hotels and a 150,000 membership. 

Interestingly, this plum repre- 
sents an about face for hotels. Only 
as late as this July, hotels were 
hotly contesting independent credit 
card plans. Hotels, including the 
big chains, Hilton and Sheraton, re- 
fused to honor Diners’ Club and 
other plans. They were hostile to 
paying a commission based on bill- 
ings for rooms, food and beverages. 

American Express, realizing this 
objection, approached the giant 
hotel association. Its plan was flexi- 
ble and would take this main hotel 
gripe into account. 

Instead of a hard-and-fast com- 
mission ruling, it offered hotels a 
flexible tie-in program. The hotels 
went one step further. They sold 
the entire setup to American Ex- 
press. 

Seymour Weiss, president of the 
American Hotel Credit Card Corp., 
which operated Universal Travel- 
card for AHA member hotels, put 
it this way: 
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: j cn 4 
“The many hotels wishing to take 


advantage of central billing will be 
able to do so on payment of a mod- 
erate operating discount on volume 
of business (estimated roughly be- 
tween 3%-5% depending on type and 
volume of billings). 

“Those hotels electing to con- 
tinue billing their guests’ individ- 
ually (thus avoiding the commis- 
sion) will be able to do so by hon- 
oring the American Express credit 
card simply as credit identification.” 


On the surface, the latest Ameri- 
can Express move appears primari- 
ly as a source of 150,000 card hold- 
ers. However, there is every indica- 
tion that this is only a supplemen- 
tary aim. 

The main reason, according to 
one source, is that American Ex- 
press’s acquisition gives it entree 
into the leading domestic and over- 
seas hotels and a shot at the healthy 
food and beverage business done 
there. 

He notes that hotels have lost 
ground in recent years to’ other 
eating establishments, many of 
which were affiliated with the Din- 
ers Club and other credit card or- 
ganizations. Now it appears that 
the hotels are out to recoup their 
losses. The hotels’ affiliation with 
American Express apparently gives 
them that chance. 

For one thing, these hotels, ac- 
cording to some trade observers, 
will have a better chance of tap- 
ping the lush market created by 
conventions and sales meetings. 
Now visiting firemen will be able 
to sign in the bar and the restau- 
rant of a hotel as well as for their 
room—all on one card. 

In addition, it seems more than 
likely that hotels will help promote 
American Express in their indi- 
vidual advertising campaigns. 

In the total national credit pic- 
ture (Federal Reserve Board re- 
ports credit outstanding at $43 bil- 
lion for May), the field controlled 
by Diners’ Club and eyed by 
American Express is not big. 

Take Diners’ Club. Last year its 
billing totalled $91,000,000, of 
which Diners’ Club extracts about 
7% commission. Income is also de- 
rived in membership dues ($5 for 
single membership — vs — $2.50 for 
additional cards from 700,000 mem- 
bers. ) 


This piece of pie is fractiona 
when you compare it to othe 
charge plans: department stores ac 
count for roughly half of their $2 
billion sales in charge plans; air 
lines book 75% of total $1.2 billion 


passenger revenue in credit. 


On the other hand, Diners’ Clul 
and its latest rival exist within ar 
orbit unknown to other charg 
plans. Both offer umbrella service 
— charge cards are good for mor 
than one type of retail or servic 
establishment. 

What both plans sell is not jus 
charge accounts in individual res 
taurants, stores and service estab 
lishments but a complete assortec 
menu. . 

Additionally, the single billin; 


and itemized statements are ad 


; vantageous to tax-conscious mem 


bers. 


As American Express readies it: 
promotional tools for next month’ 
debut, there is every reason to be 
lieve that it can successfully oppose 
Diners’ Club. According to credi 
card general manager Michae 
Lively, American Express spen 
upwards of five years studying thé 
total charge market and watching 
outside competition. 


A confidential market study by 
Crossley S-D Surveys outlined fu 
ture areas of exploitation and re 
vealed evidently that Diners’ Cluk 
was far from a monopoly. | 


In fact, Lively indicates that, re 
gardless of Diners’ Club strong po 
sition, credit card plans generally 
have just begun to blossom. | 


Further, he maintains that mar. 
ket potential is far in excess ol 
present estimates: traveling busi: 
nessmen and tourists yearn for 4 
card that is applicable everywhere 

Additionally, Lively points out 
that there is enough new and, es 
pecially, uncultivated business t¢ 
satisfy American Express, without 
resulting in an inter-company blood 
bath. How then will American Ex. 
press approach this market? 

First, it will draw upon the par 
ent company’s world name and 
good will. American Express works 
through 64,000 banks and travel 
offices, besides it owns branches 
(400 in U. S. and overseas). 

Second, advertising will play ¢ 
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rominent part in recruiting both 
nembers and cooperating restau- 
ants, hotels and service establish- 
nents. Admanager Donald J. Kelly 
nys, credit card advertising will 
main separate from American Ex- 
ess approximate $1,000,000 budg- 
t. The initial job, he notes, is to 
et credit card operations on solid 
round. 


| Through Benton & Bowles (print 
edia ) and Maxwell Sackheim (di- 
ect mail), it will concentrate pro- 
1otions on traveling business men 
d vacationists. As general man- 
ger Lively puts it, “it is one thing 
» sell membership cards but an 
jactive card will do us little good. 
bur job is to get people to use cred- 
cards regularly. The 5% commis- 
on from our directory listing is 
re real breadwinner.” 


The mammoth job of recruiting 
ill draw upon a dual sales and 
dvertising program. American 
xpress sales representatives are 
isiting large corporations to sign 
nem up as card holders or to win 
nem over from Diners’ Club. 


Meantime, advertising, starting 
ist month, is directed toward re- 
eated ad schedules in newspapers 
d consumer-business magazines. 
Mirect mail, though, will reach po- 


HE IS A MEMBER OF THE DINERS’ CLUB, WHICH PROVIDES THE NATION'S 
FIRST ALL-IN-ONE-CHARGE-IT SERVICE FOR TWO HUNDRED TWENTY-FIVE 
AND WOMEN, EXECUTIVES, TRAVELERS, ESMEN. 


DINERS’ CLUB CREDIT CARD APPLICATION 
The Diners'Club, Department 000 
Empire Stote Bldg., New York 1,N.Y. OX 5-2400 
‘(Phease answer sil ouestions — type or print in pencit) 


Accounts at == 
applicant or company ever applied fot Diners” Club membersbip, 
Te OM “ 


o 
10 85.00 check herewith (1 yt) 


An old market to hol 
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tential customers in bank mailers. 


Here American Express’ close rela- 
tion with banks will offer a natural 
promotional arm. 


The big unknown facing Ameri- 
can Express is how long it will take 
to enlist a membership equal in 
size to Diners’ Club and its 15,000 
assorted contracted services. 


While American Express goes 
through its dress rehearsal, Diners’ 
Club gives the outward impression 
of total indifference. According to 
sales vice-president Matthew Sim- 
mons, Diners’ Club membership 
continues to grow, even following 
American Express’ June announce- 
ment that it would enter the field. 


Exuding confidence, Simmons 
even calls American Express’s ac- 
quisition of Universal Travelcard a 
slight gain but not a real threat. 


“American Express actually rivals 
Diners’ Club in size and service,” 
admits Simmons. “But it is nothing 
more than just another newcomer 
in the credit card field.” 


Simmons says that membership 
should reach 900,000 by next 
March, with billing exceeding $150 
million. He gives partial credit for 
past and current growth to the 
Club’s vigorous advertising and 
promotions. The budget is nearly 
$2,000,000. 

However, Simmons, without de- 
tailing the Club’s advertising phi- 
losophy, claims, ““We have the 
know-how and it centers in less 
than six people out of our 800 em- 
ployees. We have an eight year 
head start and it will pay off when 
it comes to soliciting new members 
and signing up cooperating restau- 
rants and service groups.” 

He even is cautious about re- 
vealing media breakdown, again 
believing that competition will 
learn Diners’ Club’s secrets. How- 
ever, it is implied that direct mail 
takes the lion’s share while media 
advertising concentrates in metro- 
politan dailies and consumer maga- 
zines, particularly in travel and 
luxury publications. 


Diners’ Club aims all promotions 
at the corporate or individual trav- 
eler. For example, advertising and 
mediamen have good reason to un- 
derstand Diners’ Club’s modus op- 
erandi: they represent a sizeable 
market target. 


Simmons reports that past sur- 
veys show that advertising execu- 
tives account for 15% of Diners’ 
Club volume, TV executives 7% and 
public relations men 3%. Public re- 
lations executives, though fewer in 
number than admen, tend to run 
bigger bills than any other member 
category. 

The cities with Diners’ Club bill- 
ing strength are New York, Chica- 
go, Los Angeles, Miami and Las 
Vegas. Nightclub and restaurant 
billing account for 75% of total vol- 
ume. 

Meanwhile, despite American 
Express’ maneuvers, Diners’ Club 
no longer faces its former, formid- 
able competitor, the Esquire Club. 
Last month it purchased Esquire 
Club’s assets and its 100,000 mem- 
bership list, many of whom appear 
as potential Diners’ Club converts. 

As part of the acquisition, Diners’ 
Club has entered into a dual pro- 
motion with Esquire and its afhili- 
ated magazines — Coronet and 
Gentlemen’s Quarterly. The co- 
ordinated program will involve 
combined drives for Diners’ Club 
members and Esquire subscribers. 

Conversion, just like any new 
membership drive, is based on a 
two-pronged attack — print media 
and direct mail. Print media is 
created and placed through Cole, 
Fischer & Rogow; direct mail, along 
with sales promotion (displays and 
sales aids), is handled by an intra- 
company department. 

Its ad strategy is basically simple. 
Diners’ Club aims to attract new 
members by showing benefits — 
umbrella or single billing on all 
monthly charges, different types of 
services that are chargeable and 
the Clubs’ geographic strength. 

The Diners’ Club also has some 
other new marketing tricks. It has 
signed up hotels and motels that 
are not American Hotel Association 
members. Moreover, it concentrates 
on adding new retail services such 
as New York’s Mark Cross (leather 
goods ), Hoffrtiz (cutlery and nov- 
elties) and Doubleday (books and 
records ). 


What will ultimately happen? 
Both Diners’ Club and American 
Express share a cherished goal — 
a truly universal credit card: good 
for all purchases yet producing the 
conveniences of a single monthly 
and itemized statement. & 
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What 


five letter word 


guarantees 


readership? 


Stretched out in a sun-flecked hammock, you need a 
strong incentive to read an article on tool steel. 


But technical business magazines provide that incen- 
tive. It’s summed up in one word: “money”. More 
specifically: money in the paycheck. 


Our point? That most technical men put in a lot of 
their own time reading about machining, new tech- 
niques, improved material. And all the other produc- 
tion developments that go into Metalworking. 


Specific reasons are as varied as the individuals. But 
one thing is sure. To get anywhere (or even to keep 
up) in industry, a production man must read a book 
hke American Machinist. It’s like part of his job. 


This thirst for “know-how” makes magazines like 
American Machinist work hard. When a reader looks 


McGraw-Hill Magazine of Metalworking Production 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36 
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into an issue, he usually gets enough specific inform: 
tion to let him try the idea in his own operations. 


Advertising in American Machinist does more tha 
just come along for the ride. The “specs” conscious pr 
duction man reads ads as avidly as editorial. Becau: 
both are part of the basic “information package”. 


A publishing diet like this guarantees. readersh 
among specifying/recommending production me 
The 41,000 copies of American Machinist that reac 
subscribers every other Monday aren’t light or amu 
ing reading. They’ve been invited in to go to wor 


Whether or not subscribers do their homework in tl 
hammock, we can’t say. We do know, however, thi 
half our circulation goes to home addresses. On th 
basis, you draw your own conclusions. 


American: 
Machinist 
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“Are you sure he’s a media salesman?” 
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| To Ss e th erne ‘35 S : ...a marketing ABS prt | 
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We have been quoting all kinds of people in this newsletter. So one warm afternoon, 
we decided to wander around the office, asking people in our own shop for their 
definitions of Togetherness. The following came back to us on varying pieces of memo 
paper, scratch pads, and even on the back of a matchbook: 


“Its most important aspect is narrowing the gulf between generations . . . the increased 
enjoyment of parents by their children, of children by their parents.” 
Elisabeth Keiffer, Child Care Editor 


“Th lity of sharing.” 
els acme ibrketan ee 2 Selma Robinson, Senior Copy Editor 


“Togetherness is the art of understanding ...an awareness of other people.” 
Otto Storch, Art Director 


OO 


McCall’s other focal point ... Better Living.” 


“Togetherness is the way America lives today: Put a roof over it and you've got | 
Robert P. Crossley, Executive Service Editor 


“A common meeting ground ...in marriage, home, and other spheres.” | 
Stel Comisky, Secretary to the Ad Director . 


“The relationship between men and women — each person maintaining his or her own 
individuality — but finding in the give and take that unity which is the real beauty 


of living.” as ; 
Miriam French, Beauty Editor 


“Togetherness means love.” ; . 
Henry Ehrlich, Articles Department 


“I think of it meaning the family unit — but with each member of the unit also being 


a whole person within himself or herself.” Mey & ’ : 
Fannie Simon, Librarian 


“Togetherness is a woman, concerned with her family’s daily mobility. At least, that’s 


the way it looks to us in Detroit.” ; 
Richard Garner, Automotive Sales Manager 


“Togetherness is essentially a spiritual force that draws people to one another. Anyone 
who wants to be isolated for any extended period of time is thinking contrary to man’s 
basic instinct and aspirations. Most people want to share their love, their services and 
their joy with their families, their communities, and their nation in order to make 


a better world.” 
Arthur B. Langlie, President, McCall Corporation 


4 
> The registered trademark of McCalls , the magazine of Togetherness 
©1958 McCall Corporation ... circulation now more than 5,300,000 
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dumor in advertising— 
one man's credo 


A. Adlai Stevenson discovered to 
iis sorrow, humor can backfire 
vhen trying to sell a political prod- 
ict to the American people. 

_ Because of the double-header 
stevenson fiasco, I have long won- 
lered about the value of humor in 
-veryday advertising. Personally, I 
njoy it. But I’m thinking of that 
treat shadowy out-yonder — those 
xeople about whom we talk so 
nuch and don’t know nearly well 
nough—the so-called mass market. 
Does humor antagonize? Arouse 
istrust? Go over readers’ and list- 
mers heads? Fall flat? Is it to be 
cultivated? Or avoided like a pre- 
‘lection scandal? ; 
Recently, by strictly non-nefar- 
us means, I have come into pos- 
ession of some correspondence be- 
ween two admen which illumi- 
ates the whole problem. Courtenay 
loon, copy chief of Guild, Bascom 
nd Bonfigli, an agency noted for 
ts offbeat approach, has spelled 
mut his ideas on the topic with such 
‘ood sense that he deserves to be 
iberally quoted. 

First of all, tackling the question 
£ why there is not more humor in 
dvertising, Mr. Moon says: 

“This reminds me of what Ches- 
erton said about Christianity. ‘It 
sn't that it’s been tried and found 
acking. It’s been found difficult 
‘nd not tried.’ 

“Admittedly, it is difficult to use 
‘umor in advertising. The risk one 
ns isn’t so much that the use of 
‘umor automatically produces a 
ashing failure. After all, conven- 
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by dorothy diamond 


tional-type campaigns have been 
known to fail. The risk lies in the 
fact that what often passes for the 
humorous approach ends up by 
being cute. To us, this is the cardi- 
nal sin. 

“But the right kind of humor 
rings up sales because it makes 
friends for the product. Also, it 
builds consumer anticipation for 
the advertiser's message. The con- 
sumer is eager to see what happens 
next week. You can see that this 
kind of commercial expectancy is of 
inestimable value to an advertiser. 
What could be better than audi- 
ence predisposed to listen to what 
you have to say?” 


What sort of humor goes over? 


The Moon thesis is: 

“We've found that the average 
TV audience will laugh at things 
other than prat falls and a guy 
running around in baggy pants 
trailing an inflated bladder on a 
string, although there are schools of 
thought which would have it other- 
wise. Certainly we keep our humor 
within the bounds of comprehen- 
sion of the mass audience. But this 
doesn’t mean that we adopt a 
mucker pose. We hope our com- 
mercials are enjoyed by all three — 
high-brow, middle-brow, low- 
brow.” 


How and why can humor 
help sell a product? 


“We believe that an advertiser 
— especially an advertiser who is 
building for leadership — must 
stand out from the crowd if he 
wants his selling message to be 
noticed. Hence our insistance on 


Woman’s Viewpoint 


the light touch. However, the hu- 
mor must come out of the product 
itself. It isn’t something to be su- 
perimposed on the product like the 
after-dinner speaker's funny story. 
This is why so much commercial 
humor fails to pay off. It isn’t an 
inside job.” 

Having digested the above words 
of wisdom, I posed a couple of 
questions of my own to Mr. Moon. 

Q. Is it true what they say about 
women — do we really lack a sense 
of humor? 

A. The allegation that women 
lack a sense of humor is, of course, 
sheer balderdash. If women lacked 
a sense of humor, GB&B would go 
out of business, closely followed 
by the firm of Hope, Benny & Marx. 
Most of the fan mail is signed by 
women. 

Q. What’s wrong with being cute 
anyways? 

A. If the material is just cute — 
and nothing more — you cut out 
the men. We want a family audi- 
ence. I grant you that on some 
products which might be classed 
as essentially feminine, i.e. baby 
foods, you can probably get away 
with cuteness. Babies are cute — 
rarely funny. Snappy sayings under 
baby photos is a brand of humor 
I can well do without. If the ma- 
terial is to have scope, then you 
must avoid cuteness. 

Despite his gallant attitude to- 
ward woman’s funny bone, Mr. M. 
couldn't resist taking one dig at us. 
Entering the perennial battle be- 
tween the sexes, he asserts: “The 
creative faculty for humor resides 
largely in men. Women find it hard 
to produce the stuff.” In fact, copy- 
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writers please note, he offered to 
hire any female who can turn it out. 


Life's little annoyances 


These I'd like to see outlawed: : 


1) The leaky flour bag. 

2) Paint colors that rub off. 
These seem especially prevalent in 
the kitchen, where I’ve encountered 
bleeding blues and reds on every- 
thing from detergent boxes to met- 
al accessories. 

3) Mushy canned fruits. 

4) Specials with a “catch” to 
them, which sprout up all over the 
shopping scene from the super- 
market to the beauty parlor. 

5) Nail polishes that get streaked 
with white in the bottle and re- 
quire an ultra-vigorous shaking to 
blend into a monotone. 

6) “And up” price come-ons that 
turn out to be predominantly “up”. 

7) Grease-penciled price mark- 
ings on pots and pans. Difficult to 
wash off and completely unneces- 
sary. Why not make life easier for 
us with a glued-on label? 

8) Trade-names inked onto 
fruits. “Sunkist” stared out from a 
centerpiece of lemons at a dinner- 
party the other night. 

9) Heavy-handed tv dialogue 
which drags out facts about a per- 
former's background and what he 
is going to do in the most uncon- 
vincing way. Those tv writers who 
get credits at the end (for what, I 
sometimes wonder) should take a 
lesson from novelists and dramatists 
on how to handle this sort of ex- 
position. 

10) Covered buttons that come 
apart, exposing an ugly metal foun- 
dation under the missing veneer 
and leaving the wearer with an un- 
matched set. 

11) Zippers so poorly sewn on 
children’s clothes that they refuse 
to run up the track on the first wear 
and have to be reset. 

12) Too-large holes on packaged 
goods designed to make us use 
more of the product. 


How a supermarket improves 
its customer relations 


As self-service waxes, communi- 
cation between seller and shopper 
wanes. Recently in the supermar- 
ket industry there has been a good 
deal of soul-searching about the 
loss of personal contact with cus- 
tomers, the absence of friendliness 
and the charge of “coldness”. 
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Because I champion “The Wom-_ 


an’s Viewpoint’, because I wish 
that more women were listened to 


in more places, I have been espe- 


cially interested in a unique three- 
part customer relations program in- 
itiated by a supermarket chain in 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

It all began on a very modest 
scale when Mott’s decided to put 
a full-time hostess in each of its 
larger stores. Her function is sim- 
ple — to help women locate items, 
to give them advice on cooking and 
recipes, to serve as a friend at 
court when they have complaints. 
Soon she began to know — and call 
— customers by name and the chain 
felt it was beginning to bridge the 
gap between the men in the front 
office and the women inhabiting 
the aisles. 

The next and more original move 
was to adapt to supermarkets the 
“party plan” used by Stanley Home 
Products, Tupperware and_ other 
national advertisers. When a Mott 
House Party is given, these are the 
lures — a cooked meal supplied by 
the supermarket, a five-pound sir- 
loin tip roast for the housewife who 
invites her friends to the shindig 
and a coupon for each guest which 
is redeemable for an assortment of 
merchandise. Naturally, instead of 
random conversation about PTA 
and Cub Scouts, the Mott hostess 
in attendance encourages the wom- 
en to talk about their shopping 
problems and delivers a commer- 
cial for the store. 

How has this plan worked out? 
Wonderfully well. Hostesses are 
now making bookings a month in 
advance. The rate of coupon re- 
demption couldn’t be higher — it’s 
100%. 

As someone who is allergic to 
parties where I am expected to buy 
products, my personal reaction is 
that I wouldn't be the least op- 
posed to going to a party where I 
would learn about food and receive 
a gift. 

Encouraged by its success with 
actually meeting and talking to 
women, Mott’s then decided to set 
up a special Customer Relations 
Board which would advise on the 
building and running of a new 
store. Fourteen women, all pillars 
of civic virtue, take time out from 
League of Women Voters and 
church bazaars to tell Mott’s what 
to do to please them more. Any- 


“one who has dabbled in commun 


ty affairs knows how women lo 
to talk. The first meeting began ; 
8:30 p.m. and didn’t break up. unt 
after midnight! 

Many of the suggestions mac 
by the Customer Relations Boat 
deal with arrangement of the stor 
For instance, putting the meat d 
partment near the entrance, sinc 
the women said they choose the 
meat first and plan the rest of tl 
meal around it. Also, teaming r 
lated products — placing salz 
dressings next to produce, bak 
foods near other baby product 
And locating the bakery at tl 
end of the route so cakes an 
breads won't be crushed by heavy 
jars and cans. 

Other things that the Custom« 
Relations Board has requested ar 
obtained include: more expre: 
lanes; more bottle return station 
more non-food items; more numb 
ten cans and giant jars (wante 
for large families and for feedin 
groups at club dinners, ete.); spi 
cious public rest rooms; extra-wic 
parking slots; evening hours (tk 
store is open from nine to nine s 
days a week); and a well-publ 
cized policy of allowing pre-pacl 
aged produce to be opened to pe 
mit shoppers either to examine 
for freshness or to take a small 


quantity. 


Brainstorm 


Two-way communication in tl 
supermarket has also been the sul 
ject of one of BBD&O’s brainstorn 
ing sessions. Paul Willis of the Gr 
cery Manufacturers of America sui 
gested the topic: “Ways to hel 
customers communicate the 
needs, desires and suggestions 1 
supermarket operators.” i 

Of all the ideas and “hitchhike 
offered by the group which braii 
stormed, my favorites are: a 
¢ Have the manager on the flo 
at least one hour a day, at differet 
times of the day, wearing an ide! 
tification button and asking f 
customer suggestions. | 
¢ Build up the executive wome 
in the organization as store pé 
sonalities. Put one woman on 
board of directors. 
¢ Put a dictaphone at the ch 
out counter where a customer 
register her name, address a 
complaints. (I'd like to hear 
unexpurgated play-back). 
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USIA Failure | 


ie remarks by George V. Allen, 

liréctor of the United States In- 

‘ormation Agency, before Zobta 

mternational make it clear why this 

remendously important program 
1as failed to create impact abroad 
ind support in Congress. 

_ (1) Despite the fact that Presi- 
ent Eisenhower has repeatedly 
sisted that the battle for men’s 
ind is the most important task 
hich faces free nations, Allen 
ankly admitted he was reluctant to 
ee America engage in propaganda. 

(2) Allen has little concept of 
he real power, purpose, and scope 
f propaganda. To him, “propa- 
anda is... advertising . . . the 
eart and soul of American market- 

g. As powerful as advertising 
an be, it is only one tool of per- 

asion and, to foreign countries, a 
minor one. - 

(3) Allen showed no compre- 
ension of the need to take action 
hich will create significant news 
0 achieve specific goals. He bland- 
y assumes that the USIA job is to 
arry on a dignified . . . campaign 
,. to present . . . Americans (as) 
villing to share unselfishly with 
nfortunate nations . . . dedicated 
» the principle of enduring peace.” 
' These are fine words but deeds 
peak louder. How much more ef- 
ective and believable would prop- 
ganda be if USIA followed the 
uccessful formula of American 
‘usiness by clearly stating our en- 
ightened self-interest? 


Allen is an able diplomat but 
jas had no practical experience in 
ae techniques of communications 
¥ mass persuasion . . . as so skill- 
ully exploited by the Communists. 
5 there a solution? 

USIA could become the most 
owerful and successful force for 
eace the world has ever known 
President Eisenhower would se- 
ct a topflight P.R. man and give 
im authority to draft 20 working 
en and women from agencies and 
dustry. 


ashington Merry-Go-Round 


Tex McCrary’s handling of the 
oldfine testimony brings mixed 
sactions: praise for his aggressive 
oproach and the handling of the 
ye-testimony TV news-reels. Even 
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though theatrically staged, they ac- 
complished their purpose: to grab 
the headlines. 

Despair at his ineptness in de- 
fining his own role. 

Censure for running out before 
the job was finished. Even if he 
were working without fee or ex- 
penses, professional responsibility 
dictates that he finish the job. No 
lawyer would be allowed to desert 
his client without a complaint, if 
not action, from his bar association. 


Pro Bono Publico 


We are happy to report that 
neither McCrary nor his more inept 
successor, Jack Lotto, is a member 
of the Public Relations Society of 
the American Public Relations As- 
sociation. 

McCrary’s role in Washington 
and a news item that the vice- 


public 
relations 


hy daedalus 


chairman of the Republican Com- 
mittee in NYC had “retained the 
J. V. Connolly Co., a public re- 
lations concern, as spokesman for 
the organization point up the trend 
for P.R. men to get out in front, 
especially in controversies. For gen- 
erations, the Ivy Lee-T. J. Ross tech- 
niques of anonymity was accepted 
practice. Dave Charnay broke pre- 
cedent when he chairmanned stock- 
holder meetings for Louis Wolfson 
in the Montgomery Ward proxy 
fight. And Jim Hagerty has become 
the symbol of the White House. 

How many P.R. men have the 
skill, intelligence, and ability to 
stand up front? 


Danger Ahead 


The foreign car industry is head- 
ed for trouble unless a sound P.R. 
program is started soon. Many of 


the newer makes have spotty dis- 
tribution, few repair centers, and 
only major replacement parts. 
When the Big Three introduce their 
entries, they will be backed by ex- 
perienced dealers, solid corporate 
reputation, and aggressive promo- 
tion. Most of the P.R. attempts for 
the imports have been press agent 
tricks with little attempt to build 
character or prestige for the com- 
pany as well as the car. As com- 
petition sets in, novelty will wear 
off, and the need for public ac- 
ceptance and support begins. 

Volkswagon did produce a TV 
film to offset rumors of slave labor 
and cheap materials. Titled “Five 
Miles West,” it’s a top-notch nar- 
rative of resurgent West Germany 
contrasted with the Soviet Zone. By 
skillful use of interview, plant 
scenes, and the Volkswagon or- 
chestra, the film subtly makes the 
point that the low price is due to 
standard design and mass produc- 
tion. 

Few U.S. firms have the wisdom 
to make such a long-range attack 
on a basic problem. Americans seem 
to be in too much of a hurry to 
get a pay-off next week. That’s one 
difference between publicity. and 
public relations. 


Tough Problem 


There’s no more difficult PR task 
than to try to make bad policies 
look good. At the recent Congres- 
sional hearings on the advertising 
of dentifrices, the dental profession 
severely criticized many ads as 
“misleading, deceptive and harm- 
ful to the public.” 

PR men for Colgate and P&G 
had to ignore the real issue and 
come back with flag-waving state- 
ments replete with cliches that 
company claims are not harmful. 


People 


Edward L. Morris, P.R. Director 
of United Charities, has been 
elected president of the Publicity 
Club of Chicago . . . Richard E. 
Stockwell now director of P.R. and 
advertising for the Crosley division 
of AVCO . . . Leonard Spinrad to 
CBS Press Information Department 
. .. C. Langbourne Washburn pro- 
moted to exec vp of Bernard Relin 
& Associates .. . L. Rene Gaiennie 
moves up to vp for industrial and 
public relations at ACF Industries. 
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The next wave of prosperity has already started i 
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SERRE R ERSTE AS 


ee is today in the U.S.A. a major Market- 
on-the-Move, buying things, going places 
and invigorating our whole economy. It never 
really stopped moving. 


Certain of your fellow Americans have been 
heading right up into higher incomes, better 
jobs and higher and higher standards of living 
right along through all the talk of recession. 
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They’re out across the nation and the wor 
right now—buying as usual, traveling as usu: 
consuming as usual, planning as usual—prc 
ably right at this moment, more than usual. — 


For “the next great period of prosperity” h 
already moved in on America, and it start 
right here—in the Market-on-the-Move, am 
the millions of readers of TIME. Don’t be la 
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The New York Stock Exchange 
has made no study to show the abil- 
ity of vigorous advertising and mar- 
keting to maintain sales, profits and 
security values in periods of eco- 
nomic slowdown. 

“But common sense would indi- 
cate,” says president G. Keith Fun- 
ston (at right), “that companies 
which are doing relatively better 
are maintaining full sales pressure. 
They are strengthening marketing 
organizations, adding and develop- 
ing salesmen, making the most ad- 
vertising. They are launching new 
products and services, improving 
packages, and letting more pros- 
pects know about their wares.” 


In the last 18 months, Funston 
explains, such groups as foods, 
drugs and retailing have continued 
to gain—on merchandising har- 
nessed to people’s habits and needs. 
Meanwhile, science and technology 
are launching new industries and 
companies in nucleonics, electron- 
ics and other areas. But their 
growth, too, must be sold: “Auto- 
mobiles didn’t hurt the buggy busi- 
ness until enough people were per- 
suaded to try and buy them.” 

For months prior to first delivery 
of jet transports, according to Fun- 
ston, such companies as Boeing and 
Douglas, Pan-American and Ameri- 
can Airlines are investing a lot of 
money in advertising to arouse and 
condition the public on this new 


way to fly. 
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Wall Street Looks At 
Advertising 


by mike hughes 


Because securities of more than 
1,000 companies in all industries are 
listed on the Big Board, Keith Fun- 
ston refrains from pinning sales 
medals on any of them. 

In his varied career Funston has 
been a salesman (for Sylvania Elec- 
tric) and a college president (Trin- 
ity of Hartford.) He still talks in 
“sales” terms. 

“Engineers try to hold back prod- 
ucts until they are perfect. Salesmen 
want to get them out and put them 
over. 


Advertising, alone, is not a cure- 
all. “In theory, when sales start to 
decline, a company should spend 
more for advertising. But actually 
this is not always possible.” 


When I mentioned the example | 


of Camel cigarets, which once need- 
ed years to recover sales lost during 
a six-month vacation from advertis- 
ing, he countered with Hershey 
Chocolate. 

As former director of General 
Foods (Walter Baker chocolate), 
Funston knows that wide distribu- 
tion and reputation for quality have 
kept Hershey dominant, without ad- 
vertising .. . But he admits that this 
is a rare exception. 

Keith Funston is pleased with the 
progress being made by the Big 
Board and its member firms in sell- 
ing the idea of investment to more 
millions of Americans. The Ex- 
change itself is 166 years old. 

For years, Funston shows, it has 


le ict ee i or 


_at his saving and investment dollai 


had the “same basic ‘product.’ “Bu 
we continue to improve and pr 
mote it.” 


Since 1953 member firms have i 
creased their total general adver 
tising from $1,500,000 to $8,000, 

Since 1954 the members hav 
boosted their combined sales fore 
from 13,200 to more than 20,00 
representatives and 5,000 partners 

“Today, the men hired usually ar 
college graduates,” he says, “whi 
are put through training courses.” 


Generally, Funston’s view of ad 
vertising in relation to the rest ¢ 
the economy follows the dicta h 
laid down almost two years ag 
before the 4A’s. “It does seem t 
me,” he said then, “that the distane 
between the two worlds of adver 
tising and securities is not as grea 
as it once appeared. 4 

“Our respective industries, . fo 
one thing, share a great responsi 
bility for keeping the econo 
healthy. True, we sight on differer 
targets. Your efforts, by and large 
are aimed at the consumer's spend 
ing dollar. Our programs are aimet 


“But there is no question that th 
nation’s economic health depend 
on how well and how wisely bot 
these forces are balanced ... M 
own view of your industry — adve 
tising — is that it has taken th 
miracle of mass production 
given new dimensions to it.” 
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Where sales are hardest hit 


e@ For the second month the heavy industrial midwest states — 
Michigan, Ohio and West Virginia — along with Maryland and 
the District of Columbia appear as those areas with lowest retail 
sales potential for September. Oklahoma joins this group. Com- 
bined retail volume these six areas is over $30 billion. 


Where sales are slightly down 


e According to this retail survey, states with slightly lower than 
national average September sales potential were less in number 
for this month than last. In August there were 14 states in this 
category; this month only 11. Total retail sales last year for this 
group was more than $46 billion. 


The second monthly tie forecast pinpoints those areas which may need special 
advertising and promotion emphasis this month. The maps will indicate the 
current retail sales potential for the 48 states and District of Columbia. The 
index, prepared by Twe’s research director Dr. Jay M. Gould, shows sales for 
September vs September, 1957. 

TES Retail Report for September shows that 17 states and the District of 
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© Current sales potential for these 22 states is more than half of 

the nation’s annual $201 billion retail sales. These states ac- 
counted for nearly $111 billion sales last year. There are three 
states with improved sales in this bracket — Indiana, Oregon, 
Washington. However, New York, with slightly lower forecasts, 
slipped into this category. 


Where sales are best 


© Ten states, the same as August, are placed in the group with 
highest sales potential. Total sales forecast for these states drops 
to $12 billion following New York's estimated change. Wyoming 
replaces New York in the top bracket. 


Columbia are below the national index. This compares with 19 retail areas in 
this category last month. The remaining 32 states will show sales gains over the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

States with below average potential account for slightly more than $76 billion 
annual sales. The remaining states, showing average prospects, accounted for 
$124 billion sales at retail in 1957. 
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Ad of the month 


You can buy a pencil for a nickel 
or a ball pen for a quarter and 
they'll perform their basic function 
satisfactorily. In the writing instru- 
ments field there are hundreds of 
manufacturers, scores of brand 
names and a half dozen that are 
actively advertised. 

In this crowded and confused 
picture Sheaffer has placed a bright 
idea ... a lady’s pen handled as a 
fashion accessory and priced from 
$10 to $110. 


Ay had lhe eee 96H 


Having it advertised by Neiman- 
Marcus (see cut) is an oblique 
and knowledgeable approach to 
establishing this new concept. Here 
is a magazine page that looks and 
talks differently from any other ad 
ever run for a pen. There is no 
copy about how smoothly it writes 
because that can be taken for 
granted. Instead, it’s described as 
“the fashion fountain pen” that is 
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adman’s 


. hy lester leber 


“as completely feminine as your 
face powder.” 

Most pen-makers would be horri- 
fied at comparing their products 
with face powder. But new ideas 
are always shocking to those most 
intimately concerned. 


From the mailbag 


Anthony Marcin of the Chicago 
Tribune nominates for Ad of the 
Month a spread that recently ran in 
his paper's Sunday Magazine. It’s 
for Dean’s Buttermilk and it fea- 
tures a full-color painting of a mid- 
western farm. According to Reader 
Marcin, the Dean dairy has been 
running “image-building” paintings 
of midwestern rural scenes in the 
Tribune Magazine for 15 years. 

Because it would lose so much 
of its effect in black-and-white it 
is not reproduced here. Neverthe- 
less, it is a magnificent ad and 
worthy of Mr. Marcin’s praise. It 
is also proof of the high quality 
possible in rotogravure printing. 

Incidentally, suggestions from 
TIDE-readers are warmly welcomed 
for Ad of the Month, Words at 
Work, Stoppers or any other part 
of “One Adman’s Opinion.” 
(TwwE's address is on Page 1.) 


Cesspool copy 


What kind of people write movie 
ads? Do they beat their mothers? 
Are they fiends, cynics or just 
clucks? 


Although I’ve met hundreds of 
admen, I can’t imagine any one of 
them writing the sort of garbage 
that is so widespread in this field. 

For example, there's the current 
ad for a picture called “Gunman’s 


Walk.” It stars Tab Hunter wh 
happens to be capable of sensitiv 
portrayals. However, of him it : 
said “This Baby Face is a mask fc 
six-feet-two of mad-dog killer! 
Kathryn Grant is identified as Mr: 
Bing Crosby and described as “Bai 
for Bad Men.” | 
Either Hollywoodites who pre 
duce tasteless pictures prepar 
their own copy or have dug w 
writers who can descend to tha 
own level. 
] 
Words at Work | 
* City car, suburban car, secon 
car, only car, mother car, bachelo 
car, college car, family car, ng 
car, far car, the car, the fun ca 
from France! —Renaul 


° Any cereal is eeny, oA 
mighty good . . . as long as it’s on 
of these. — Post-Ten 
* You get acceleration as easy as 
giant’s stride, a liquid grace in m¢ 
tion, steering as sharp and precis 
as a scalpel. — Corvett 
¢ Are your vodka drinks as smoot 
as your chit-chat? — Gordon 
* Coffee the way coffee alway 
should have been. — Nestle’s Deca 
* Youll seem poised motionless i 
space, yet youll be traveling 60 
miles an hour. 
* Hearing aids should be heard bt 
not seen. — Wide 
¢ It's like bathing your face 
champagne! 
© Easier done than said with thes 
already-mixed cocktails on hané 

| — Heublein 
¢ A telephone call from out of tov 
takes the blues out of the nigh 


Immediately above you see 

two ads that ran in the same is- 

| sue of Life. The best that can be 

said of the Hit Parade page is 

that it is so heavy and forbid- 

| ding that it probably was read 
by very few people. 

The headlined claim that one 
| cigaret “filters best” is the basic 
_error because nothing can put 
| this story over among the welter 

of similar claims on behalf of 
so many other brands. 

Following up with burden- 

some data about “15% higher fil- 
tration than brand A” and “43% 
higher than brand I” and “well 
over 400,000 filter traps” only 
compounds the error. When 


ot-in-the-Armature 


General Electric’s announcement 
its “Protected Purchase” Plan 

jould presage a hefty boost in the 

e of appliances. 

Now you can buy a dishwasher, 
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Get the honest taste of a Lucky Strike 


these same statistics are made 
part of radio and TV commer- 
cials they become even harder to 
assimilate. 

The incredible futility of this 
approach is indicated .by the 
other ad shown above. It carries 
the same bottom line, “Product 
of the American Tobacco Com- 
pany — Tobacco is our middle 
name.” But here the story is 
“Get the genuine article. Get the 
honest taste of a Lucky Strike. 
Fine tobacco and no nonsense.” 
The clear implication, and right 
out of the parent. company’s 
mouth, is that Hit Parade is not 
genuine, its taste is dishonest 
and its story is nonsense. 


dryer or TV set, give no down 
payment, make monthly payments 
“to fit your budget,” postpone them 
in event of unemployment, and 
have the balance cancelled should 
the appliance be destroyed by fire 


or other disaster. 

Here is one reason why large 
corporations continue to get larger. 
They have the money as well as 
the brains to cope with a situation 
as tough as the recent slump in 
appliance sales. They can give 
more than lip service to a slogan 
such as GE’s “Operation Upturn.” 


Stoppers 


¢ What have you done for your- 
self latelyP— 
BOOK PUBLISHERS COUNCIL 


¢ Anthropology wrote the first rule 
of golf—TRUE TEMPER 


* Help stamp out SUMMER 
— UNIVERSITY TOWERS 


* How to surprise your husband 
every day.—_NEW YORK TIMES 
* All you do to this furniture is 
enjoy it!-FIRESTONE VELON 


¢ Are You Getting Enough?— 
AMERICAN DRUGGIST 


Smart Stuff 


* Use of fly swatter illustration as 
an attention-getter for Bridgeport’s 
Bug Bomb. Accompaning copy: “If 
you want to get them ONE at a 
time use this.” 

* Renault's tailoring its approach 
for La Dauphine to different levels 
of sophistication, according to me- 
dia. In some magazines its imagi- 
natively arty. In others its “4-pas- 
senger, 4-door . . . over 40 miles 
per gallon.” 

* Canadian Club shows 65 bottles 
spread on a lawn and asks, “Why 
did all these whiskies try to imitate 
Canadian Club”. With apologies to 
Coleridge, an unusual liquor ad is 
“A miracle of rare device, a sunny 
pleasure-dome with rocks of ice.” 
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The 


account 
executive: 
knight 
ina 
nightmare 


The account executive of the noy- 
els is dead. Hardly a man mourns 
the loss. 


But the new breed of business- 
oriented representative is no more 
understood than the hard-drinking, 
smooth-talking contact man he left 
behind. 

Ask anyone along agency row and 
he will tell you exactly what he 
thinks an account executive ought 
to be. 

The client asks for a marketing ex- 
pert. 


The creative staff asks for an ef- 
fective mouthpiece. 
His fellow workers ask for a nice 


uy. 
; The highly-personalized portraits 
reveal more about the speakers than 
the subject they are asked to dis- 
cuss. 

After cutting through all the 
hopeful dreams of a shining account 
executive on a prancing white 
charger, what is actually necessary 
to perform well the el as it exists 
now? 

What knowledge is essential? 


CLIENT CONTACT 
LIAISON 
OVERSEER 


What experience is needed? 
What personality traits are d 
manded? 
TIDE, to find the answer, we 
to the psychologists, the trained ol 
servers of human behavior, to as 
them the key question: What mak 
a good account executive? 
Their approach: examine tl 
arena in which the account exec 
tive must work; analyze the jobs | 
must perform; study the people wi 
whom he must deal. ' 
Dr. Saul W. Gellerman, chief ps 


iia te : a 


ry, Inc., a New York firm special- 
ng in executive appraisal, says an 
alysis of the demands made on 
account executive will suggest a 
t of traits necessary to perform 
job successfully. 


One of the account executive's 
st imposing challenges, says Dr. 
llerman, is the highly, even 


dvertising, he explains, is pos- 
ly the last “royal road to success 
the Horatio Alger story. Those 
o want money, glamour and sta- 
quickly often look for their re- 
rds in advertising.” 

mbition provides the incentive 
succeed but ambition alone is not 
ough. Behind the dream of re- 
rd must be an aggressiveness and 
ive to keep him battling for his 
al. The will to win must be basic. 


y person coming into the ad- 
rtising field must want to face the 
mpetition — and want to beat it. 
s fellow workers have the drive. 
will need it to survive. 
Hand-in-hand with competition is 
element of job insecurity inher- 
t in the advertising business. 
The ad agency that loses an im- 
rtant account could hardly afford 
keep its full staff; someone has to 
and the account executive who 
ervised the failing effort is a like- 
candidate. 
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The account executive must soon 
realize his personal success cannot 
and must not be tied to any one 
agency. 

Says Dr. Gellerman: “The ac- 
count executive must be capable of 
standing independent of others. He 
cannot look to his employer for 
recognition, praise or approval. 

“The account executive must 
learn to carry his security around in 
his back pocket,” says the ad agency 
psychologist. 

It is in this society, thwarted by 
sometimes-fierce competition and 
insecurity, that the advertising ac- 
count executive must perform his 
new role. 

What of his new job, his new 
function in the advertising business? 
What demands does it make on 
him? 


Dr. Gellerman states that the first 
task of an account executive is to 
convince the client that he under- 
stands the client’s problem as the 
client sees it. 

The account executive must be 
patient, listen attentively, ask ques- 
tions at appropriate times to give 
the impression of understanding. 
But the primary requisite for un- 
derstanding is intelligence. 


A clear analytical mind is the first 
and foremost requirement of any ac- 
count executive, according to Dr. 
Gellerman. 


It is in this society, thwarted by sometimes-fierce competition 
and insecurity, that the account executive must perform. 


“He must be capable of thinking 
on his feet and recognizing and 
making a point without too much 
hemming and hawing. He must be 
able to get under the surface of 
what he’s trying to say.” 

This intellect, however, must be 
reinforced with theoretical and 
practical training if the account ex- 
ecutive is to meet the next demand 
of his job: convince the client that 
he is better able to cope with the 
problem than the client himself. 

Jerry Fields, director of Jobs Un- 
limited, a New York personnel 
agency specializing in advertising, 
says the account executive “must be 
an expert in a particular field. He 
must offer marketing and merchan- 
dising counsel. He is no longer a 
messenger boy. His actions still fall 
into the pattern of a link between 
the client and agency but he no 
longer can be a passive link. He 
must make a contribution.” 


Stresses Emil Mogul, president of 
the ad agency that bears his name: 
“You must be qualified to talk to the 
client in terms of business — the cli- 
ent’s business and every aspect of 
he 


Advertising, says psychologist 
Gellerman, is, after all, “suave sell- 
ing.” 

The would-be account execu- 
tive must have a thorough ground- 
ing in the techniques of merchan- 
dising, marketing, selling promotion 
and the like. 

An ideal schooling, he states, 
would be undergraduate training in 
the liberal arts plus a masters de- 
gree in business administration, 
preferably in marketing. 

“And what better practical train- 
ing could he have than a few years 
work as a door-to-door salesman for 
the Fuller Brush Company?” 

Even assuming the basic intellect 
and the business acumen, the ac- 
count executive still has one more 
hurdle to mount in his dealings with 
the client: his personal stature must 
be such that his advice will be re- 
spected, if not accepted. 

As Dr. Gellerman notes, many a 
time the client himself is too close 
to a situation to pinpoint correctly 
the nature of his problem. The ac- 
count executive, with his knowledge 
of business and advertising, may see 
the trouble coming from a different 
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source. He must be able, tactfully, 
to re-educate the client to the true 
nature of the problem. 

Business knowledge, plus objec- 
tivity, judgment and realism, are 
necessary to accomplish this task, 
but the manner of approach is 
equally important. 

“T think the man has to be a diplo- 
mat; he can’t run rough shod over 
others,” suggests G. A. Bradford, 
consultant in advertising and sales 
promotion for General Electric. * “He 
must have patience and tact.” 

He must have a finely developed 
“sensitivity” to the client’s needs, 
says Louis N. Brockway, executive 
vice president of Young & Rubicam. 

His speech must be fluent, intelli- 
gent, void of annoying accents if he 
is to convey successfully his knowl- 
edge, adds Dr. Gellerman. 

Fluency in language, however, 
must never be used to “con” the 
client, insists Brockway. Intellectual 
dishonesty, he adds, is a quick way 
to lose confidence and trust. 

Appearance is another factor in- 
fluencing acceptability, says Dr. 
Gellerman. Important, too, declares 
the ad agency psychologist, are 
“maturity and stability,” the traits 
necessary for sound reason and 
judgment. 


But even after the account execu- 
tive has sold the client, he still faces 
his most important task: effectively 
communicating the client’s problem 
to the agency creative staff and 
bringing back to the client the best 
possible solution advertising can of- 
fer. 

George Abrams, vice president 
and advertising director for Revlon, 
says the account executive “must be 
able to stradle the fence between 
the creative staff and the client. 

“Creative people,” he declares, 
“are tempermental. Business people 
are logical. The account executive 
must work as a liaison.” 


The account executive himself, 
the psychologists agree, need not 
be particularly creative. He must, 
however, have “creative judg- 
ment.” He must be capable of trans- 
lating the client’s business into 
terms meaningful to the copy chief 
and art director. 

In the creative process, the ac- 
count executive must act, as Dr. 
Gellerman puts it, like a “frictionless 


ball bearing.” 
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RATE YOURSELF 


Here are some of the questions the experts ask i in sizing up a 
account executive. How would they rate you? 

The last time he was confronted with a difficult problem at a 
client conference, did the answer come to him right away or did 


he think of the solution later? 


Did he ever enjoy grappling with a difficult problem even while 
believing that he would not be able to solve it or that his solution 
probably would not be accepted? 4 

After he gave an analysis of a situation, did the client ever ask 
him 'Why didn't I think of that?" 

The last time he had to work under the pressure of a deadline, 
did he miss and relish the memory of the challenge after the job 


was done? 


Has he ever been able to predict in advance how his clients or 
co-workers would react to his suggestions or ideas? 


Was he certain that his last assignment was a 
he learned of the reaction of others? 


Has he ever held back from a client a strongly-held view in fear 


it might be rejected? 


Can he point to any completed job which he feels has made a 
genuine contribution to advertising techniques? 


Has he ever been able to alter a client's view about the client's 


own business? 


The executive must channel the 
ideas of the creative staff, without 
imposing stifling restrictions, by 
suggesting new approaches, propos- 
ing new ideas to spark the creative 
brain for the client’s cause. 

His job is not simply to keep 
everyone happy, says Dr. Geller- 
man. “Some people work best under 
pressure. Others demand time. 
Some want to be led and ordered. 
Others want freedom. 

“The account executive,” he de- 
clares, “must be capable of recog- 
nizing what each individual needs 
to perform best and organize the 
agency effort so as to foster most the 
creative process.” 

Once convinced the best cam- 
paign has been achieved, the execu- 
tive then must go. to the client pre- 
pared to argue forcefully that the 
campaign is, in truth, the best one 
possible. 

The agency staff, to perform well, 
needs to know that an account ex- 
ecutive will not “dump” a campaign 
at the first hint of client disapproval, 
states Y & R’s Brockway. 

The account executive may have 
to retreat in the face of adamant 
client opposition, Brockway says, 
but he must be able to satisfy the 
agency team that he at least tried 
and tried very hard to get the cam- 
paign approved. 


a success before 


After all, says Dr. Gellerman, 
account executive depends on th 
copy and art staffs to create the ac 
vertising campaign. “If they don 
choose to carry him forward, the 
can easily torpedo him.” 


Intellect, superior intelligence 
then, is the primary need for th 
successful account executive. 

Added to this must be sensitivit 
an awareness of the feelings ¢ 
others. He must have tact and ps 
tience, maturity and stability, hor 
esty and forthrightness. : 

He must be capable of functior 
ing smoothly and independently i 
a highly competitive society. 

Creativity, the ability to 
good copy, would be ideal, bt 
hardly necessary. The account @ 
ecutive, instead, must be a goo 
judge of copy when he sees it. 

He must know the advertisin 
business but he also must know h 
client’s business. He must be skille 
in relating the problem of the el 
ent to the entire distribution coi 
cept. 

Certainly, no one applicant wi 
score perfect in all categories, tf 
psychologists say. 

The more fully the applical 
meets the demands imposed by 
job, however, the more likely w 
be his chance of success. 


tl 
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New Products & Test Market 


_ Bold, new scientific research continues to stimulate industry this month to pro- 
duce more and better products. Current results: 
_ Wool pants with a permanent crease. 
_ Bread that never grows stale. 
A piece of paper that helps clean your Ss 
_ These are just a few of the new developments already on the American scene 


: or. soon to make their Spe ance. 


_ They add still more fuel to the already-heated battle of the old vs. the new. 

_ The wool industry, for one, plagued for years by the ever-increasing array of 
synthetic fibers, now has potent ammunition for its contention that the old ma- 
terials are still the best. The development comes as still more synthetic fibers 


_are readied for their entrance on the market. 


And more revolutionary developments are promised for other fields for the 
n° x 


| opwel mncrican manufacturers soon will be durably creasing and pleating 


es garments using a new Australian process called Si-Ro-Set. Says a Wool 
- Bureau spokesman: “The crease will last the life of the garment and the cost to 


the manufacturer will be only pennies per garment. ” The crease-set solution, de- 


veloped in Australia, already has proved itself “down under.” It’s based on am- 
- monium thioglycottate, a variant of the solution used in home permanents. 


There's a new non-woven fabric on the horizon. The wraps will be lifted soon 
from a lightweight material made of synthetic fibers held together by a resin 


: binder. It's designed for full skirts. 


Also in the wind: disposable bow ties made of rayon-reinforced paper, de- 
signed to sell for 19¢ to 25¢ (a boon to sot) Allendale, Inc. (Allendale, 
S.C. ) to start production soon. 


Foods. 1 he baking industry is renewing interest in bacterial amylase, an en- 
zyme which keeps bread from getting stale. The chemical was developed about 
eight years ago but a recent Department of Agriculture report has sparked inter- 


est anew. Major problem: getting the enzyme to stop breaking down. the am- 
_ylose starch crystal before it gets to the point of turning the bread to mush. 


General Foods (White Plains, N.Y.) is testing in Milwaukee and Albany a 


new chunk dog: food under the Gaines label. Sales theme pushes taste and nu- 


trition (and it doesn’t upee No word yet on national distribution. Agency: 


Benton & Bowles. 


- Look for a rash of new kc dared cereals to compete ay General 


S - Mills new Cocoa Puffs. 


~ California Packing Corp. (San Francisco), the Del Monte house, is out to ex- 


2 = : pand its share of the growing juice-drink market. The company is testing two new 
drinks in northern California: pineapple-pear and orange-apricot. Agency: Mc- 
ee Cann-Erickson. 


_ National Biscuit Co. (New York) is testing a new do-it-yourself soft drink 


=r billed as Bev Instant Fizz. Heavy saturation TV spot campaigns supporting the 
trial marketing. Agency: Ted Bates. 
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distribution at turn of year. A enc 
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tising to be limited to EN 
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yillions 
in sales 

egin with 

rint and paper 


When the postman leaves, a purchase starts. 


Everyday, catalogs, pamphlets, brochures, folders deliver a 
veritable shopping center right to American homes. 

In a colorful, realistic and lasting way, print and paper offer 
a world of goods, services and information. 


Generating literally billions of dollars in sales is only one of 
the many ways paper serves. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER 


Ce ee 
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HILL 


ristol 


Eye-catching greeting cards, 
standout covers, reproductions 

of art masterpieces for 

framing ...menus, mailing cards, 
die-cut work, inserts’... these 

are only a few of the uses of 
Springhill Vellum Bristol, for both 
letterpress and offset lithography. 


Uniform, blue-white, Springhill 

Vellum Bristol has strength 

and snap. It’s 100% bleached 

sulphate, surface-sized and... 

like all Springhill papers... 

famous for value. You'll appreciate 

its consistent high quality and performance. 


Call your paper merchant today. 


your most dependable source of supply... 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER 
*#THIS INSERT IS PRINTED ON SPRINGHILL VELLUM BRISTOL 


BASIS 221/2X281/2 134M ON A 2-COLOR HARRIS LTL FINE PAPER & BLEACHED BOARD DIVISION NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
42” X58” — 18 UP SHEETWISE — 4M I.P.H. 


Automation: A New Problem 
For Industrial Advertisers 


1 read more 
ls than I do edi- 
rials,” says 
ross company 
‘esident Milton 
“oss, “because 
Wj experience 
is been that edi- 
brials in most 
ichnical papers 
"e somewhat 
| king. I can get the same infor- 
a better presented, by close 
tamination of advertising.” 


’ 
i 


In the highly technical auto- 
tated machine tool business, execu- 
ives, such as those at Cross, find 
lat communications between ex- 
tutives and staff members is of 
yime importance. Business publi- 
wtions serve as one intra-company 
hk. 

1 


‘Cross Company, now 60 years 
id, is a leading producer of auto- 
jated machine tools. Operating for 

past year from new quar- 


its in metropolitan Detroit, Cross 


| 
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Key executives at Detroit's Cross Co., a 
leading producer of automated machinery, 
explain what they want from industrial 
advertising and how they use it. 


has nearly doubled sales in five 
years from $7,146,746 in 1953 to 
$14,105,504 in 1957. 

Last year, for example, Cross de- 
livered what it claims is the largest 
automated machine tool (1,300 feet 
long) ever built called the Trans- 
fer-matic and capable of perform- 
ing 2,291 operations on 185 V-8 
engine blocks simultaneously. An 
example of a much smaller auto- 
mation machine is the $1,500,000 
transmission casing machine shown 
above. 

In a special tape recorded inter- 
view at Cross headquarters, TIDE 


sought to find just how executives 


in this highly-complex automation 


field keep posted 
on developments 
in what is one of 
America’s most 
challenging in- 
dustries. 
Joining with 
President Cross 
were six key ex- 
ecutives: execu- 
tive vice-presi- 
dent Ralph E. Cross, who also 
serves as secretary and sales man- 
ager; general purchasing agent 
J. C. Poole, engineering vice-presi- 
dent Kurt O. Tech, general super- 
intendent V. E. Riddell, research 
and development engineering man- 
ager Don Pierce and engineering 
design manager Walter Opel. 


According to this top manage- 
ment team, more than 50% of their 
reading time is spent reading ads. 
This feeling is summed up this way 
by executive vice-president Cross: 
“Reading that I do for pleasure has 
probably diminished and the read- 


ing I do for educational purposes 
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HOW ADVERTISING SOLD THESE PRODUCTS 


CROSS EXECUTIVES TURNED 


TO ADS TO FIND: 
New suppliers 


Aids for research 


Ways to lower production 
costs 


Aid equipment selection 


Alternative materials 
Improved tooling 
Improved product design 


Ways to simplify 
manufacturing 


How fo increase production 


New plastics 
How to eliminate waste 


Reduce maintenance costs 


The Cross Company, with con- 
tracts in more than 20 different in- 
dustries,* calls for management that 
knows what’s happening in areas 
with a wide-range of engineering 
and mechanical applications. Thus 
Cross executives read about six 
different electrical publications and 
upwards of 15 mechanical periodi- 
cals, besides general business mag- 
azines. 


Many they read, others they scan 
but always with one aim in mind 
— to find out what’s new and who’s 
making certain equipment. 


Advertisements, unlike editorial 
material, provide a good bird’s-eye 
view of new innovations. But when 
it comes to ads, Cross executives 
would like to see some changes. 

Take design engineering manager 
Opel. “I think the one type of ad 


*Other markets served with automated 
tools include: agricultural implements, air- 
craft engines, artillery ammunition, air 
conditioning, ‘automotive, communication, 
conveying and transmission, diesel en- 
gines, electrical machinery, electric 
power, food machinery, home appliances, 
machine tools, mining and oil well equip- 
ment, naval ammunition, printing machin- 
ery, plumbing and heating, railroads, 
‘steel, tractors and transportation. 
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ADS POINTED TO THESE 
PRODUCTS: 


New plant equipment 
Harmonic drive 


Timer used in toolmeter 


Air cylinder index table 
Ductile iron 

Pyrometer 

Timer used in toolmeter 


Portable saw 


Mist cooling device 
Tefion 


Rust preventor 


Manifold equipment 


that I particularly don’t like is the 
one where it will be a full page of 
written material. 

“Often it is misleading or doesn’t 
give the information you seek any- 
how. I think the main thing to be 
gained from an ad is the fact that 
you become acquainted with the 
knowledge that this product exists.” 


President Cross offers this sage 
advice to advertisers and especially 
copywriters: “Industrial advertising 
could be more useful to the engi- 
neer if it didn’t stress the case his- 
tory so much. I think the engineer 
is interested in specifics, particular- 
ly specifics found at a testing labo- 
ratory, not every minute detail 
either, just some general high- 
lights.” 

Cross also believes that copy 
needs upgrading. “Advertising 
could contain less useless copy. En- 
gineers are not interested in know- 
ing about how it’s going to make 
you feel or some other intangible 
of which there seems to be so 
much in our industrial advertising.” 


In short, president Cross and 
other Cross executives have little 
use for frivolous industrial adver- 
tising. Cross puts it this way: “in- 
stead of using window dressing in 


ads, would 


ie TAT ce, an 
be best to spotlig 
technical information, that is, di 
from the “testing laboratory, p 
sented on an impartial basis, rath 
than on case histories all doctor 
up to make the product look go 
anyway.” 

While some Cross executiv 
state that ads should read more li 
a data or specification sheet (1 
of facts and figures), executi 
vice-president Cross’s view diff 
slightly. “Anything that the ads c 
do to arouse interest or conv 
ideas that will help us to see t 
product or its application is t 
kind of thing we want. Pictw 
are better than words. I think p 
tures convey ideas and they sa 
time.” 

General superintendent Ridd 
has a more pragmatic view of < 
vertising. “I favor a clear pho 
graph of what they're talking abc 
and a very concise description 
what they contemplate it will d 

As for copy, Riddell says frank 
“they can leave out all the ‘gc 
bledegook’ about how good it 
and how much money it will sa 
We'll find that out and we'll ha 
to talk to someone and pin the 
down in writing anyhow as to h 
accurate it is. Therefore why f 
this information in the ads.” 


A DOZEN WAYS CROSS 
EXECUTIVES FOLLOW UP 
ADS — 


Request complete technical 
data 

Ask salesmen to call : 

Fill out reader service cards 


Request manufacturers 
catalog 


Get product demonstration 
Refer ad to associates 


Refer ad to purchasing 
department 


Refer ad to research 
department 


File for further reference 
Check price comparisons 


Verify reports of uses 


Get opinion of other users 
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fa 
Ripcredinely: aside from regu- 


a subscribed magazines, Cross 
executives are confronted with an 
even larger barrage of free or con- 

‘olled-circulated industrial maga- 
es. 

Brie administrative executives, 
ey engineers, due to the nature 
of their work, are confined to plant 
nvirons. Cross executives, in addi- 
ion to their seeing new products 
innovations in many industrial 
ublications, also have a chance to 
see them firsthand at conventions, 
echnical meetings or on visits by 
salesmen. This same advantage is 
not readily available to rank-and- 
file Cross engineers, many of whom 
are responsible for product de- 
cisions. 


As one Cross executive puts it, 
‘most engineers don’t have access 
to all the salesmen that walk in the 
oor. So they’ re pretty much limited 
(0 what they can learn by reading 
wade publications.” 

Nevertheless, Cross executives 
ary to share material gleaned from 
magazines. This is part of manage- 
ment’s communications problem: 
seeping each other informed. 

| Research and development engi- 
aeering manager Pierce has the 
managerial responsibility of follow- 
mg through on advertisements. 

_ He makes a rather detailed in- 
vestigation of things that are of in- 
lerest and will then write a report 
m it, complete with recommenda- 
ions as to its dispensation. The re- 
dort is distributed among top man- 
igement. This effort saves time 
ind eliminates duplication. 

Basically, Cross is like most 
maller and medium-sized manu- 
acturing companies where top 
hanagement is more closely knit. 
Jommunications are fluid between 
‘xecutives. 

_For example, engineering design 
hanager Opel says when he runs 
leross an applicable ad he dis- 
lusses it directly with the project 
mgineer. While engineering vice- 
resident Tech usually passes ads 
long to research and development 
ir, if he knows it has immediate 
pplication to a specific job, he 
ends it to the department. 


‘On the other hand, president 


lross tears pages Front magazines 
ind passes them on. When he wants 
urther information, Cross asks the 
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purchasing department to get de- 
tails and, in turn, he passes the 
ad and additional information along 
to the interested party. 

Cross cautions, however, on the 
wisdom of passing along ads. He 
senses that staff members often 
feel resentment that he brought 
an ad to their attention. They seem 
to feel that it’s a reflection on their 
knowledge of the subject. 

Once the ad has passed the con- 
sideration stage where executives 
and key line engineers and produc- 
tion men have seen it in print, the 
burden of proof lies in the research 
and development section. 

‘Says research and development 
manager Pierce: “We generally call 
the sales representative to come in 
and talk to us. At times, we check 
first with the engineering depart- 
ment before consulting the sales- 
man. 

“Usually, though, we, have the 
salesmen bring in a model or an 
actual piece of equipment that we 
can see, examine and discuss. We 
want to see it demonstrated, too. 
Following this step, we make a 
written report of what we've seen.” 


Often, Cross executives find, ads 
have long-range appeal. One execu- 


tive puts it this way: “We had a 
good example of timelessness re- 
cently. The product that we looked 
into I read about 15 years ago. 
We started to design a unit and 
then I remembered this product 
fitted into the operations. We traced 
the manufacturer, located in Indi- 
anapolis 15 years ago, and now 
moved to Michigan.” 

Perhaps, Cross Company attitude 
toward industrial advertisements is 
best summed up by president 
Cross. 


Considering the exacting require- 
ments of producing precision auto- 
mated equipment for the auto in- 
dustry among others, Cross finds 
that ads, when they do include per- 
tinent information, often feature it 
far better than editorials. 

However, as much as industrial 
advertising can be beneficial and 
guide Cross engineers to the best 
and most applicable product, he 
cautions advertisers to prepare 
more meaningful ads — accurate 
copy, clear photographs and ma- 
terial that presents the facts, rather 
than sell products. In the auto- 
mated machinery field, ads point 
the way; they rarely act as final 
sales agents. ¢ 


FIVE KINDS OF AD IMPACT AT CROSS 


Industrial publication reading is given a priority by Cross 
executives over reading for personal purposes and therefore pro- 
vides the first and most direct method of communicating with 
this company, for most other industries. 


There are five major aspects of the impact of industrial read- 


ing at Cross: 


¢ Information taken from industrial ads is used directly in im- 
proving automation machine tool design. These examples were 
cited in the conference, of products purchased for original equip- 
ment uses after reading industrial ads; electronic controls; speed 
reducers, hydraulic cylinders, metal sealing compound, plastic 
components, oil coolant applicators, and power drives. 


¢ Information from ads helps to reduce costs. One item of this 
type reduced costs of an original equipment item 70%. 

¢ Industrial ad facts plus editorial material suggests practical 
new technical concepts of automation used in future develop- 


ment plans. 


e Ad facts help reduce costs of production and maintenance in 
plant operations. Products purchased for these applications, after 
reading ads, included platform dock levellers, construction ma- 
terials, floor cleaning machines, measuring instruments, cranes, 
cutting tools, pipe cutting machines, too] stands and paint. 

¢ The volume of information used in production here is so great 


that Cross uses a Univac to process data needed for inventory 
control and for production scheduling. 
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1518 
tap 
tap 

taps a day’! 


It has been estimated that the cranium 
of a typical American family is exposed to a 
grand total of 1518 different advertising mes- 
sages each day. All these messages are bought 
and paid for by advertisers. But only a few can 
win the battle for attention and interest. 


Question: How creative is your agency ? 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, IN 


Advertising « New York + Chicago + Detroit » San Francisco + Los Angeles e Hollywood « Montreal 


Toronto » London + Mexico City « Frankfurt » San Juan « Caracas 
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L. to r.: Psychologist Malcolm A. McNiven; Advertising research manager Charles K. Ramond; Advertising direc- 
for F.A.C. Wardenburg; Assistant advertising director E. J. Pechin; Advertising division manager F. Lyman Dewey 


J n an aging but 
jwell-kept building 
ithat sticks out like 
ja sore thumb in de- 
ltaying downtown 
Wilmington (Del.), 
E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
imours & Co, is work- 
ing on an up-to-date 
program to take 
some of the guess 
work out of advertising. 


| The bulwark of the program is 
lu Pont’s advertising research sec- 
tion, a group formally set up two 
years ago to find new and better 
ways of measuring advertising’s ef- 
fectiveness, and to improve and in- 
*rease the use of existing research 
methods. “Research,” says du Pont 
advertising director F.A.C. Ward- 
pnburg, “has become a major re- 
sponsibility of advertising.” 

The advertising research sec- 
lion’s biggest project is a probing, 
ime consuming investigation de- 
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E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. is applying 
the techniques of pure science to hunt for 
ways to measure advertising’s effective- 
ness. Psychologists have joined the admen 
in a concerted effort to solve one of adver- 
tisings most perplexing problems. 


signed to develop accurate ways of 
measuring the relation of advertis- 
ing to sales. 

Or as du Pont puts it, to answer 
the question that has historically 
plagued admen: “What does a dol- 
lar spent on advertising produce in 
sales and hence return on the in- 
vestment?’* 


*So important is this question to du Pont 

that Wardenburg will be one of the 
principal speakers at the fourth annual 
conference of the Advertising Research 
Foundation on Oct. 2. The conference 
theme this year: How can advertising be 
better evaluated in today’s economy? 


‘How du Pont measures ad results 


Sametime, the 
more immediate or 
specific aspects of 
advertising are not 
ignored. Also under 
the research sec- 
tion's inquisitive 

microscope’ are 
public opinion re- 
search, motivation 
research, visual re- 
search, media and copy. Although 
these areas are generally studied 
within the framework of specific 
and current du Pont advertising 
situations, they, like the investiga- 
tion of advertising’s relation to 
sales, are part of a long range look 
at research methods. 

Thus, when the research section, 
for example, runs off a test to 
measure the copy appeals in a 
specific series of du Pont ads, it’s 
at the same time studying the prob- 
lem with an eye to developing bet- 
ter methods of testing all copy. 

The atmosphere in the advertis- 
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ing research section is disarmingly 
refreshing. Du Pont, certainly no 
stranger to scientific experimenta- 
tion, permits the quiet, unhurried 
dedication associated with the 
physical science lab to permeate 
its advertising research. 

As a result, the work is carried 
on by two experimental psycholo- 
gists in surroundings about as hec- 
tic and ulcer-inducing as an old 
ladies’ rest home. 

Du Pont’s attitude toward ad- 
vertising research (as well as all 
its work) is perhaps best expressed 
by a motto hanging on the wall of 
a conference room: “Our programs 
are like ducks. Calm and unruffled 
on top but paddling like hell un- 
derneath.” 

Though du Pont’s researchers 
may be working or at least plan- 
ning “like hell,” they are proceed- 
ing cautiously. The emphasis is on 
deep-seated, far reaching investiga- 
tion of advertising research meth- 
ods and techniques. 

Some of the research section’s 
projects have been in the works 
for over a year and still are far 
from fruition. But no one at du 
Pont seems in any particular hurry 
to smear it on the cat or put it on 
the train to Philadelphia. 

As Dr. Charles K. Ramond, man- 
ager of advertising research, puts 
it. “We advocate long range, 
planned research rather than fire- 
fighting or killing each snake as it 
comes out of its hole.” 


Prior to the research section’s es- 
tablishment, most du Pont adver- 
tising research was “short range 
and promotional.” There’s good rea- 
son for the switch. Du Pont sinks a 
lot of money into promoting its 
products and the company name. 

Last year, as the 32nd biggest 
national advertiser, it spent an esti- 
mated hefty $12,765,690 on adver- 
tising, with $4,866,634 going to 
general magazines, $2,800,000 to 
business publications, $2,224,897 to 
newspapers, $1,738,960 to network 
television, $635,950 to spot TV, 
$255,249 to farm magazines and 
$244,000 to outdoor ads. 


There is also a shade of idealism 
hovering over du Pont’s research 
program. Although one object, of 
course, is to improve the effective- 
ness of its own advertising, du Pont 
is aiming to improve the state of 
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TASK 


TASK 


TASK 


TASK 


“tasks” of du Pont’s ad ‘ecoardie 


1 


10 


11 


e Design experiments to be performed by outside resear 


organizations, and supervise the tabulation and analy: 
of these experiments. 


Perform or supervise statistical analyses of data ava 
able in experimental reports published by outsic 
research organizations. 


Determine the uses in advertising research of mode 
statistical techniques and equipment. 


Develop, when necessary, new statistical procedur 
and computer applications. 


Perform fundamental research with a view to develo 
ing methods of psychological measurement applicah 
to all fields, not just advertising. 


Receive and route advertising research reports ai 
maintain a central reference file. 


Evaluate advertising research purchased from outsi 
research organizations. 


Evaluate and make recommendations concerning a 
vertising research proposals submitted by outside 
search organizations. 


Consult with advertising managers and other compa 
personnel on specific research problems. 


Prepare and disseminate a bi-monthly bulletin call 
the Advertising Research Digest which condenses, ¢ 
ganizes, interprets and indexes those studies (by t 
company or outside organizations) which are per 
nent to du Pont. 


Conduct hour-long weekly seminars on advertisii 
research methods for interested advertising personn 
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and how they fit in the ad department 


DIRECTOR -F.A. C. WARDENBURG 

ASSISTANT TO DIRECTOR -R. A. APPLEGATE 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR -~- E. J. PECHIN 
TECHNICAL ADVISOR - F. W. MILLER 
J. J. LANDY 


DIVISION MANAGER - V. L. SIMPSON 


DESIGN & EXHIBITS -D. MORTELLITO 
L.T. ALEXANDER © 
EXHIBIT CONSTRUCTION -W. H. UF FELMAN 
-[C. W. SKEEN : 
EXHIBIT DESIGN -J. R. PETERS 
GENERAL & INDUSTRIAL DESIGN -L. A. RINGLE 
GRAPHIC ARTS DESIGN - E. G. DEMARTIN 
VISUAL AIDS DESIGN -W. F. BUTLER 
SPECIAL ASSIGNMENTS - P. PETTIT 
DU.PONT MAGAZINE -G.H. KESTER 
EMPLOYEE RELATIONS ADVERTISING = C. W. HOEFTMAN 
EXPORT ADVERTISING - J. HERNANDEZ 
TRANSLATION SERVICE ~ J. MOzOS 
MOTION PICTURES - A. H. LIVINGSTON 


DIVISION MANAGER. - G. M. MILLER 


FABRICS & FINISHES DEPARTMENT 
FABRICS DIVISION - N. A. LYNN 
FINISHES DIVISION ~ ADVERTISING GROUP MANAGER = L. M. DAVis 
CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES - J. P. SWAN 
INDUSTRIAL, REFINISH & EXPORT -S. C. WICKS, JR. 
TRADE SALES - G. W. WARE 
TEXTILE FIBERS DEPARTMENT COUNSELORS 
WOMEN’S WEAR & HOME FURNISHINGS - R. T. ZINTL 
\ MEN’S WEAR, INDUSTRIAL & GENERAL -G. S. GARE 
LEILM DEPARTMENT - (H. L. TAYLOR) 


DIVISION MANAGER - W. H. EASTON, JR. 


PIGMENTS DEPARTMENT - E. J. O’BRIEN 
POLYCHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 

/ INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS -R. F. LYNCH, JR. 
| PLASTICS SALES SECTION - J. S. TAYLOR 
| PLASTICS MARKETING SECTIONS -E. D. T. TREVORROW 
! ANTI-FREEZES - W. W. CARTY 

PLASTICS PRODUCTS -(M. ROSEDALE) 


DIVISION MANAGER - R. M. DEGRAFF 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
DYES & CHEMICALS - R. C. SICKLER 
‘SFREON’’ PRODUCTS - D. C. MCSORLEY 
PETROLEUM CHEMICALS - A. L. DELIN 
ELASTOMER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT -C. K. JOHNSON 
PHOTO PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT -P. P. PORTER, JR- 


DIVISION MANAGER - P. HAM 


ELECTROCHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
COUNSELOR - J. E. SLY 
ADVERTISING - J. S. SWAJESKI 

EXPLOSIVES DEPARTMENT -E.L. THAYER 

GRASSELLI CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 

BIOLOGICALS - J. B. DEWEY 

INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS - E. O. SEALINE 

POLYCHEMICALS DEPT. - NITROGEN PRODUCTS - J. B. DEWEY 


CONTROL MANAGER -S, J. CARAHER 


ACCOUNTING -H. S. REDMILE 
OFFICE MANAGER - H. L. HESSLER 
PROCUREMENT -L.G. MENNECKE 


PERSONNEL MANAGER - E. M. CARLETON. 
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all advertising research. 

Most companies, says du Pont, 
are investigating one aspect or 
other of advertising, but these stud- 
ies by themselves are generally 
fragmentary and worse yet, more 
carefully guarded than the govern- 
ment’s plans for missile launchings. 

Du Pont, on the other hand, vows 
it will make available to the entire 
advertising industry any generally 
applicable methods it develops to 
measure advertising’s effectiveness. 
It would like to see other compa- 
nies follow suit. 

Du Pont researchers’ dream: a 
regular journal published by an in- 
dependent organization and dedi- 
cated exclusively to reporting what 
all major companies are investi- 
gating and what they find relating 
to advertising research methods. 

The advertising research section 
is a small group staffed by two 
experimental psychologists and 
some clerical personnel. Yet it is 
literally an encyclopedia of knowl- 
edge for du Pont’s entire adver- 
tising set up. 

This is no small order. Du Pont 
has 78 product lines each with its 
own budget and 11 general lines 
(such things as television and ex- 
hibits ) which are covered by a cen- 
tral company budget. 

The 89 lines are broken down 
into 12 departments (see organiza- 
tion chart). These departments 
function autonomously and the 
general manager of each can, if he 
wishes, set up his own advertising 
unit within the department. 

Right now, du Pont has 18 senior 
product advertising managers and 
a total of 268 advertising employes, 
all of whom may look to the adver- 
tising research section for informa- 
tion, advice and solace. 


This centralization is one of the 
features which du Pont thinks 
makes its research program un- 
usual. In most other companies, 
says advertising division manager 
F. Lyman Dewey, “as far as we 
know each product division con- 
ducts its own advertising research 
while we have a central unit work- 
ing for all our divisions.” 

Advertising director Wardenburg 
believes that du Pont “is the only 
industrial manufacturer with full- 
time psychologists on its advertising 
staff.” In addition, whereas in most 
companies, research is generally 
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done through the advertising agen- 
cy, du Pont’s advertising research 
section performs its methods de- 
velopment studies independently of 
its three agencies.* 

Heading up the advertising re- 
search section is articulate 28-year 
old Dr. Charles K. Ramond, an 
experimental psychologist who, pre- 
du Pont, served as research officer 
in the Army’s Tokyo psychological 
warfare office. Working side by 
side with advertising research man- 
ager Ramond is soft-spoken re- 
search psychologist Dr. Malcolm 
A. McNiven, also 28 and the ex- 
head of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity’s industrial testing service. 

Over Drs. Ramond and McNiven 
are three seasoned admen: adver- 
tising division manager F. Lyman 
Dewey who reports to assistant 
advertising director E. J. Pechin, 
who in turn reports to F.A.C. 
Wardenburg, du Pont’s advertising 
director and the man who watches 
over the whole works. 


Advertising and science appar- 
ently mix well at du Pont. Although 
Wardenburg, Pechin and especial- 
ly Dewey (who’s been with du 
Pont in an advertising capacity 
since 1933) work with the adver- 
tising research section, they sub- 
scribe to a laissez faire policy. 

Thus du Pont’s advertising re- 
search, which leans heavily on bas- 
ic (and highly technical) scientific 
principles, particularly quantitative 
methods, is a psychologist’s dream 
and Drs. Ramond and McNiven’s 
special baby. 


Yet despite its obvious respect 
for scientific advertising research, 
du Pont is far from thinking it is 
a panacea for all of advertising’s 
ills. 

As Dr. Ramond sums it up, “Re- 
search can not substitute for judg- 
ment. Research is fundamentally 
an aid to the decision-making 


*BBDO, with the bulk of du Pont’s bill- 
ing, services the electrochemicals de- 
partment, fabrics division, film depart- 
ment, Grasselli Chemicals department 
pigments department, polychemicals de- 
partment (including plastics products), 
textile fibers departments, also handles 
the export advertising. N. W. Ayer has 
the finishes division, photo products de- 
partment and electrochemicals depart- 
ment. The Rumrill Co. does the adver- 
tising for the explosives department. All 
three agencies service separate divisions 
of the organic chemicals department. 
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processes. It is simply a technique 
for minimizing the area in which 
pure judgment must act.” 

What has emerged from this phi- 
losophy is a workable combination 
of shrewd advertising knowhow 
based on experience and rigorous 
scientific methodology. Dr. Ra- 
mond explains the relationship of 
the advertising section’s work to 
the total company this way. 

“The principles and_ policies 
which guide advertising research 
derive from the objectives of all 
company advertising, which in turn 
derive from the objectives of du 


Psychologists McNiven (left) and 
Ramond: still “paddling like hell” 


Pont as a whole. That these levels 
of policy should always agree is 
obvious from either a logical or an 
historical point of view.” 

In stating how his brand of ad- 
vertising research fits into the 
three-step policy picture, Dr. Ra- 
mond says. “The pure scientist's 
policy is unswerving adherence to 
the rigid criteria of scientific meth- 
od because he knows that this is the 
only way to find out how the world 
really works. Research in a profit- 
seeking business can afford no other 
point of view, since anything else 
means money spent for falsehood.” 


The advertising research sec- 
tion’s work is divided into two 


broad areas, which it terms its “1 
search function” and “service fun 
tion.” . | 

In the research area, the se 
tion’s job is to “conduct, analy 
and supervise long range investig 
tions of methods of measuring a 
vertising effectiveness.” The pr 
ects classified as research (mc 
are still in various stages of « 
perimentation) are initiated with 
the research department itself | 
Drs. Ramond and McNiven, 
emanate from Wardenburg, Pech 
or Dewey. 

All work considered part of t 
section’s research function com 
out of its own budget, an outl 
described by Dr. Ramond as “aa 
ple and running into six figure: 

In performing its services fur 
tion, the advertising research se 
tion “accumulates knowledge of a 
vertising research principles al 
procedures,” and gathers and inte 
prets existing advertising resear 
which it uses to advise du Pont a 
vertising personnel. 

Most of the service projects I 
sult from requests or suggestio 
made by company advertising ma 
agers, who pay for the work o 
of their own department’s budget 

Speaking from the research se 
tion’s point of view, advertising « 
vision manager Dewey says the 
ject of these services is to ma 
du Pont admanagers more “d 
cision-oriented.” 

This means, elaborates psychol 
gist Ramond, that by making t 
admanagers “conscious of the wa 
research can help them evalua 
media and their own advertisir 
they'll be able to make decisio 
with less delay.” 


To perform its research and se1 
ice functions, the advertising 1 
search section assigns itself 11 b 
sic “tasks (see box on page 6: 
which outline its goals and ser 
somewhat as a procedural guid 
Within this framework it is ct 
rently scrutinizing several aspec 
of advertising research. Here, bri« 
ly, are some of the projects i 
tackling and how it proceeds. 

The most important work 
hand is the research section's qué 
for an accurate way of measurit 
the relation of sales to advertisi1 
dollars. The approach used is call 
“operations research”, a nan 
coined by the British Army’s oper 
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ee fe he 
beak staff during World War II, 
| and defined by Dr. Ramond as the 
pplication of mathematics or 
quantitative methods to decision- 
making.”* 

_ Basic to the research section’s 
study is the cycle (and modus 
operandi in most companies ) 
wherein advertising determines 
sales and these sales in turn de- 
termine the next year’s advertising. 
The question, says Dr. Ramond, is 
“which comes first, the chicken or 
the egg?” 

For about a year, du Pont has 
been using operations research to 
measure the relationship between 
advertising and sales for one of its 
nationally distributed products 
(which it refuses to name “for com- 
petitive reasons.”) For conven- 

| lence’s sake the product is studied 
| Separately in each trading area 
| where it is sold (later, of course, 
to be analyzed in terms of its total 
market). 

The job is to measure the effect 
of a year’s worth of advertising on 
sales in a particular area. This is 
done by a process called “multiple 
regression analysis,” a formidable 
sounding term which is simply a 
method of predicting the future on 
the basis of past performance. 

Here’s how du Pont’s advertising 
research section uses operations re- 
search (via multiple regression) 
to mathematically determine the 
effect advertising has on a prod- 
uct’s sales. 


__ Simplified, the general idea is to 
identify and isolate all the separate 
factors involved in sales, then com- 
pare the contribution each makes 
in getting people to buy the prod- 
uct. (Advertising, of course, is 
merely one of a long list of such 

, factors. ) 

The first step, identification, is 
relatively simple. Most of the fac- 
tors contributing to sales—weather. 
salesmen, dealers, buying power, 
to name just a few — are obvious 


*Martin Mayer in Madison Avenue, 
U.S.A. describes operations research as 
a principle that works on the assumption 
“that all marketing problems can be re- 
duced to mathematical formulas which 
_can be solved by mathematics and their 
faithful servants, the electric calculators. 
‘The leading practitioner at present is 
Arthur B. Little, Inc., a Cambridge, 
Massachusetts firm of physicists, mathe- 
maticians and engineers . . .” Little’s 

. group is currently working with opera- 
tions research for a number of companies. 
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and fairly common everywhere. 


Isolating and comparing the ef- 
fects of each of the sales factors 
is far more difficult. Du Pont’s 
psychologists strike out by again 
going back to the history of the 
product’s sales in the trading area. 

Already aware of the total sales 
figure for the previous year, Ra- 
mond and McNiven look for pat- 
terns by considering such aspects 
of selling as the number of dealers 
and salesmen in the area, the aver- 
age income of the residents and the 
general condition of the weather 
during the year. 


The patterns and data that 
emerge from an analysis of the 
product's previous sales are used 


Ad director Wardenburg: research 
has become a major responsibility 


to build a mathematical model, de- 
scribed by Dr. Ramond as “a bunch 
of differential equations which are 
a summary on paper of what's go- 
ing on in the market place.” Once 
the mathematical model is built, 
the job of isolating and comparing 
all the factors effecting sales be- 
gins. 

How is this done? Ideally, you 
hold all the factors constant except 
one. By doing this with every fac- 
tor involved, you eventually get a 
pretty good picture of how each 
one effects or relates to the total 


sales problem under analysis. 

Unfortunately, when using this 
method to analyze sales, complica- 
tions set in. Some factors affecting 
selling, such as weather, population 
and the consumer's buying power, 
are completely beyond the adver- 
tisers control. Others, the sales- 
man’s personality, for example, are 
generally not even ascertainable. 

“But, contends Dr. Ramond, “as 
long as some of the factors influ- 
encing sales are measurable and 
can be varied, and as long as you 
are aware of most of the factors 
and can measure their variability, 
you have a chance of finding out 
what the relationship is.” 

Can you manipulate the adver- 
tising factor to determine its effect 
on sales? With a product that has 
never before been advertised this 
is feasible. 

“You can start advertising and 
compare the consequent sales with 
those of the pre-advertised period,” 
says advertising division manager 
Lyman Dewey. “Then you can 
stop advertising and chart these 
sales. By watching the changes in 
the sales curve you can see how 
much effect the advertising has 
had.” 


Unfortunately, however, a prod- 
uct that’s been previously adver- 
tised obviously doesn’t lend itself 
to this pat method of measurement. 
As the next best thing, du Pont’s 
advertising research section uses a 
technique called evolutionary op- 
erations. 

Dr. Ramond explains it this way: 
“By varying the advertising ex- 
penditures year by year in some 
planned fashion every year (or by 
season), and by equalizing out the 
other factors by controlling them or 
at least by measuring their vari- 
ability, you isolate the advertising 
factor” and thus can see how it 
fits into the overall sales picture. 


While du Pont’s investigation of 
advertising’s relation to sales is 
easily its most important and time 
consuming project, it is scrutinizing 
several other aspects of advertis- 
ing with comparable zeal. 

These studies (of public opinion, 
MR, visual devices, and copy ) have 
a dual purpose: to measure and 
evaluate the company’s present ad 
campaigns and strategy; to develop 
more efficient methods of measur- 
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ing and evaluating this advertising. 

Here are a few examples of how 
and why the advertising research 
section typically investigates these 
areas. 

Sparking du Pont’s studies of 
public opinion is its desire to es- 
tablish corporate identity, a par- 
ticular problem for the company 
because, as advertising division 
manager Dewey puts it, “90% of 
what du Pont makes goes into 
other industries.” 


The company’s biggest pitch for 
corporate identity is through edu- 
cational and informative commer- 
cials on the du Pont show of the 
Month (CBS-TV), into which it 
pours the bulk of its hefty institu- 
tional advertising budget. “What 


were trying to do,” says Dewey. 


who might be called the grand- 
daddy of the show, “is to tell the 
du Pont story and overcome the 
barrier between us and the pub- 
lic through television.” 

To find out how much the pub- 
lic learns about du Pont from the 
Show of the Month, the adver- 
tising research section recently di- 
rected a survey of “a representative 
sample” of TV set owners in 53 
major cities. 

The interviewing was done by 
W. R. Simmons & Assoc. (du Pont 
hires outside research companies 
just for field work, does most of 
its own interpretation and analy- 
sis ). 

To eliminate the possibility of 
loaded results, the Simmons inter- 
views included questions on five 
other companies besides du Pont. 
A total of 12,000 people were inter- 
viewed prior to the first of ten du 
Pont shows. 

After the eighth program, 800 
were recontacted and interviewed 
again. Also interviewed after the 
eighth show had been televised 
were an additional 784 TV set own- 
ers who had not been interviewed 
before. This control group was set 
up to make certain that learning 
about du Pont resulted from watch- 
ing the TV commercials and not 
from being interviewed. 

“The hypothesis being tested in 
the study,” says psychologist Ra- 
mond, “was that the more Shows of 
the Month an individual views, the 
greater will be his rate of learning 
about du Pont.” 

Happily for du Pont, it appears 
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that its TV commercials are at least - 


putting its name in the public's eye. 
An analysis of the interviews and 
reinterviews found that viewers of 
the Show of the Month learned 
more about du Pont than non view- 
ers. 


The advertising research sec- 
tion’s investigations of motivation 
research are goaded by its belief 
that MR testing methods are in- 
valid, unreliable and too expensive. 

“Motivation research, says Dr. 
Ramond, “ has some promise to ad- 
men, but the way it is conducted 
now, it’s too expensive to use on a 
national basis. 

“For some people it is simply a 
new name for marketing research. 
We regard MR is the application of 
clinical techniques (e.g., non-di- 
rective interviewing) to market- 
ing. 

The biggest drawback, Ramond 
continues, “is that most of the tech- 
niques involved in MR are poorly 
validated in clinical work and not 
validated at all in advertising re- 
search.” 

Du Pont’s goal, therefore, is to 
measure the validity of methods 
used in motivation research, and 
sametime try to develop other tech- 
niques which will produce the 
same results in a shorter time at a 
lower cost. 

As a start it hired a clinical psy- 
chologist to use motivation re- 
search’s non-directive interviewing 
technique on 30 Philadelphia resi- 
dents (two hour sessions each.) 
The advertising research section 
took over the job of evaluating the 
techniques used to get 60 hours’ 
worth of responses. Strictly an ex- 
periment in method for methods’ 
sake, this first du Pont study of 
MR methods was far from conclu- 
sive. But if nothing else, it proved 
“the need for quicker, less expen- 
sive research techniques.” 

Included on the advertising re- 
search section’s agenda is an evalu- 
ation of visual devices such as the 
Advertest Qu-Meter and National 
Analyst’s Visual Value Rater. 

“Examination of these visual gadg- 
ets,” says Dr. Ramond, “is one of 
our service functions. Well use 
what we find to advise admanagers 
who are concerned with getting 
effective advertising displays.” 


Du Pont’s copy research is, of 


Neat gS d 
sy, 


course, aimed at measuring an 
improving its advertising copy aj 
peals. More important, in testin 
copy, explains psychologist Ri 
mond, “du Pont is seeking a quicl 
cheap, sensitive, reliable and vali 
pretest for print advertising. Wh 
isn't?” 

The way the advertising researc 
section approaches it is illustrate 
by the first of its copy studies. 

Early this year, du Pont hire 
Schwerin Research Corp. to te: 
four for “Dacron” shirt ads. 

“Since it is cheaper to bring pec 
ple to the ads than the ads to th 
people,” says Ramond, “This stud 
was done with samples assemble 
in a theatre.” 

The sample was provided b 
Schwerin, who invited 1000 me 
and women to the Avon Theatr 
in Manhattan. About 350 showe 
up and of these, a group of 275 re 
flecting the age, sex, education ani 
income distribution of Greater Ne\ 
York were selected to participat 
in the test. 

A reprint of a shirt ad was give’ 
to each respondent with a ques 
tionnaire booklet. The audience wa 
asked to look at it as it would an 
ad in a magazine and then answe 
a series of questions designed t 
measure the ads’ believability, like 
ability and sales influence. Eac 
ad was tested on three nights fo 
a total of 12 sessions. 

After the total responses wer 
tabulated and analyzed, disappoint 
ment set in. 

“We concluded, says Ramond 
“that our first try for a sensitive, re 
liable, valid pre-test failed. Cer 
tain of the results, however, alon; 
with the economy and speed o 
theatre pre-testing, convinced u 
to continue our search in this di 
rection,” which is precisely wha 
the advertising research section i 
doing right now. 


In sum, it’s interesting to not 
there’s one area of advyertisin; 
which du Pont is neglecting. It 
the adman’s stepchild, sublimina 
projection. Says Ramond: “It’s har« 
enough to measure the effects 0 
supra liminal advertising. When w 
get that licked then we may tackle 
the other.” 

The important point is that dt 
Pont’s advertising research today i 
laying the base for the advertising 
of tomorrow. € 
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A pooch of a campaign 


lL is a cliche of the advertising 
business that you can’t miss with 
| babies and dogs. 

__ Ihave always suspected that this 
doe not hold true for business 
advertising, for the reason that it’s 
difficult to find a way of making 
babies and dogs congruous in a 
message about industrial products. 

However, I’ve been so intrigued 

by the dog in the illustrations in the 
BullDog Electric Products Com- 
pany advertising—he is always in 
the company of a_ trench-coated 
man representing the BullDog field 
engineer and the photographs 
themselves are superbly done— 
that I wrote to Parket Stough, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion man- 
ager, to learn something about the 
history of the dog’s emergence as 
an illustrative element rather than 
just as a more or less conventional 
‘trade mark. (see cuts). 
It seems that when the Mutual 
Electric and Machine Corp. of 
Wheeling, West Virginia—the orig- 
inal name of the present company 
—was established in 1902, the Eng- 
lish, bulldog was selected as the 
company’s official trademark. 

During the years that followed, 
ithe name BullDog became so com- 
pletely identified with the com- 
panys products that in 1927 the 
company name was changed to 
BullDog Electric Products Co. 

In 1955 the French artist Andre 
Durenceau was commissioned to 
paint a picture of the trademark, 
conforming to the English bulldog 
pure-bred specifications. Then an 
order was placed with Royal Doul- 
ton of Manchester, England, to 
create handmade china bulldogs as 
a gift to the company’s distribu- 
tors. 
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by scotty sawyer 


In 1958 the bulldog became a 
star in BullDog advertising. The 
model used is the Tri International 
Champion known as Hefty Up- 
start O’ Vardona. He is one of the 
few stud dogs in the world to carry 
three titles, those of England, Can- 
ada and America. 

According to the Vardona Ken- 
nels, he is “a very cobby fawn pied 
dog excelling in beautiful small 
rose ears, a broad well turned up 
underjaw, heavy bone, big spring 
of rib, beautiful brisket and a nice 
little screw tail. He is sound, 
healthy and active and has a very 
lovable disposition.” 

Incidentally, so that this live dog 
would have the same color mark- 
ings as the dog in the trademark, 
he is made up with black shoe 
polish on his fur for picture-taking. 

Boy, is he homely! But I love 
him. 


| ELECTRICAL FITNESS 
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Advertising To Industry 


Hope from hemlines 


Buddy Keezer, the only econ- 
omist I know of who is funny (and 
perhaps the only comedian among 
McGraw-Hill brass), issues a 
monthly memorandum within the 
company which, though mainly a 
report on business conditions, usu- 
ally includes a light-touch inter- 
lude. 

One of these discusses the eco- 
nomic implications of the sack 
dress and the significance of the 
hemline as a forecaster of business. 
The hemline is of particular interest 
to business men as well as, for an- 
other reason, to men in general. 

“As economists our interest in 
the chemise and its ramifications 
was stimulated when we discoy- 
ered that a change in hemlines is 
generally followed by a change in 
business activity. The fact that the 
chemise is here to stay (ugh— 
S.S.) portends good news for the 
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A “sound, healthy and active” trademark 
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business community. A drop in 
hemlines has usually been followed 
by a drop in business. And when 
hemlines have gone up, the reverse 
has been true. If our correlation 
stands up as well in the future, the 
knee-length chemise spells pros- 
perity for the years immediately 
ahead... 

“As in most theories of the busi- 
ness cycle, there are at least two 
schools of thought, and we have 
found one which indicates that 
changes in fashion are a function 
of what has been occurring in busi- 
ness, rather than a leading indi- 
cator. A. W. Zelomek Associates, 
Inc., in a comprehensive study of 
fashion trends has found a close 
correlation between per capita in- 
come in relation to food and rent 
costs and the fashion silhouette. 

“According to Mr. Zelomek, 
when husbands are scarce and are 
difficult to hold, women must be- 
come more aggressive and practice 
their arts of courtship and fasci- 
nation more openly. As marriage 
becomes more difficult, feminine 
dress tends to grow more scanty. 

“Combining both the social and 
economic influences, he states fur- 
ther: “When per capita income is 
high in relation to food and rent 
costs, the silhouette tends to a 
pyramidal form, which is liberal 
or extravagant in its use of fabric 
yardage. A high and/or rising mar- 
riage rate also encourages opu- 
lence.’ ” 

Oh. I had thought it was just 
that women were a bunch of crazy 
sheep. 

Anyway, it is heartening to know 
that as we see more leg we should 
expect to see more prosperity. 


Good-bye to marketing 


I suppose it’s apparent to you 
all by now that the marketing rev- 
olution is over, the “marketing con- 
cept” is dead. 

It was a fine fling marketing had. 
The subject was the theme of 
many a convention, the subject 
of uncountable magazine articles. 
Carried away by their enthusiasm, 
some companies even put in mar- 
keting departments, and one or 
two went to the extreme of creat- 
ing a marketing vice-presidency. 

NIAA almost became a market- 
ing association. 

The marketing revolution was a 
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noble attempt to bring some sense ~ 


into the chaos of business manage- 
ment. I remember an expression 
you'd hear everywhere right after 
World War II. Appalled by some 
piece of management clumsiness, 
some one would say, “How the 
hell did we ever win the war?” 

Marketing, as a serious compo- 
nent of business structure, came 
into being during World War Il 
when many industrial firms had no 
marketing problems at all—except 
to prepare for post-war. 

Immediately post-war too, there 
were no marketing problems to 
speak of. The public’s appetite for 
consumer goods kept the industrial 
market hopping. But the period 
of prosperity provided an excellent 
climate for incubating the germ of 
the marketing concept. 

We who write for magazines 
took hold, some big companies 
converted to a marketing philos- 
ophy, and we were off. 

When the appetites became 
slightly satisfied, there was no 
slowing-down of the haste to be- 
come marketing-minded. All the 
greater need now of marketing, it 
was said, because competition is 
becoming severe and it’s going to 
take marketing thinking to capture 
share of market. 

We've got production licked, de- 
clared management; we need mar- 
ket-oriented minds in order to find 
out what people want or might 
want, to convince them they want 
it, and to get the goods to the peo- 
ple the way they prefer to get it. 

In a push-button age, we would 
diminish the role of the production 
man and make the marketing man 
king. 

Well—bosh! 

All this was “luxury thinking”. 

Now that times are tough, man- 
agements realize that they were 
kidding themselves. This is a pro- 
duction economy, and marketing is 
something for the gods to take 
care of. Back to the engineer—it’s 
new products we need. 


Cost of soliciting subscriptions 


When I dared cast suspicion on 
the worth, to advertisers buying 
space, of subscriptions obtained by 
solicitors who get paid 100% or 
more for each subscription, I 
learned I had stepped on some 
sensitive toes. 

One of the most interesting — 


and illuminating — rejoinders cam 
from Angelo Venezian, vice-presi 
dent of McGraw-Hill, who wouk 
have me know that his compan 
“netted better than $1.20 per suk 
scription after deducting all th 
selling expenses.” Angelo spells thi 
out: 

“By all expenses we mean suc! 
things as the cost for field circula 
tion salesmen, the field district man 
agers; our inside managers an 
their assistants; their secretarie 
and clerical help; traveling ex 
penses; mail promotion managers 
prospect list building; campaig) 
mailing costs; rent, light and heat 
stationery and supplies; furnitur 
and fixtures; telephone and tele 
graph; pensions, etc., plus any an 
all costs incurred in operating ou 
Collection Department. 

“Stated another way, if McGraw 
Hill publications were not sold, w 
would have that much less margit 
to apply to our publishing opera 
tions, a sum that would have to b 
made up either through reduce 
editorial quality or increased ad 
vertising rates. This conditio1 
would be further intensified as ; 
result of dropping second-clas 
postal mailing privilege, which ou 
publications now earn as a resul 
of maintaining a legitimate list o 
paid subscribers. 

“Our favorable sales net is no 
only the result of the effective an 
efficient selling job in our circula 
tion sales effort, but in addition 
during 1957, fourteen more of ou 
publications increased their do 
mestic subscription rates. Highe 
rates, of course, enable us to shar 
with advertisers some of our in 
creased costs. Furthermore, highe 
subscription rates serve to scree 
out the less desirable or less in 
terested people.” Angelo adds: 

“You might very well ask whethe 
or not this cost includes fulfillment 
and I would point out to you that i 
does not. On the other hand, ou 
fulfillment costs do not average uj 
to $1.20 per subscriber — far fron 
it. Furthermore, I think you wouk 
agree that practically every item 0 
expenditure under  fulfillmen 
would normally be incurred by am 
progressive publication, regardles 
of whether it was paid or free 
This applies to classification, ad 
dressing, records and other opera 
tions that any publication must per 
form in serving its readers.” 
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MEDIA 


Advertisers finally question 
current television programing 


The news about television this 
summer has been unusually super- 
ficial, we think—mainly speculation 
over whether the networks will sell 
out by fall. Actually, the newest 


medium’s inevitable drift toward a 
buyer's market is breeding several 
provocative trends—some of which 
could especially stand airing. The 
place to look for the new trends, 
‘though, isn’t among the networks 
(yet), but among some of the big- 
ger television advertisers. 

From the network side, it’s all too 
obvious that not much is new. For 
one thing, regular fall program- 
ing will be barely distinguishable 
‘from last season’s. Biggest news on 
the programing front is ABC-TV’s 
effort to expand daytime opera- 
jtions. But the fare offered will be 
the usual: variety, games, give- 
aways, serials. CBS-TV and NBC- 
TV are trying to revive comedy. 
But with whom? The long-time 
comedians who helped it need re- 
iving: e. g. Milton Berle, Jackie 
lbason, Phil Silvers, Ed Wynn, 
Red. Skefton: George Burns. 

White hope for the season will 
be specials and special reports. But 
you can get the routine program- 
ing drift from the fact that the net- 
orks, among, will air during prime 
time this fall some 20-odd westerns. 
You can bet, too, that despite 
eir nervousness the nets will be 
all but sold out by fall curtain time. 
There'll be some dealing, but noth- 
ing earth-shaking—e.g., CBS-TV's 
plan allowing alternate sponsors to 
place exchange commercials on 
ustaining time if they can’t work 
ut exchange agreements with their 
Orograms’ co-sponsors. 

It hasn’t been reported, but the 
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future power of the networks de- 
pends not on this summer’s time 
sales, but on the new season’s pro- 
graming results. 

The reason is plain enough: this 
year, advertisers want results for 
the advertising dollars as they 
never did before. And they expect 
a great deal from all the media. 
From television, they want the 
masses, total outlays are growing 
too high for anything else. That 
probably is today’s key television 
trend—it sparks all the others we 
can discern. 

You get an idea how strong this 
advertiser urge is from a couple of 
things. The so-called controversial 
or class programs such as See It 
Now and Wide, Wide World are 
off the air for lack of sponsors will- 
ing to buy television for special 
markets. Similarly, there is waning 
advertiser interest in institutional 
programing and selling (or soft 
sell in general) on television. Gen- 
eral Electric and General Motors 
are the biggest to cut that, but 
theyre not alone. 

The trouble with this picture— 
and it’s causing the real bustle and 
brooding over television among 
some of the bigger advertisers—is 
this dilemma: sponsors may know 
what programs they won't buy, but 
they're not a bit sure about the pro- 
grams they did buy—the chief 
reason for so much short-term 
buying. 

Everybody is told, of course, 
that television viewing is still on 
the increase—not just in number of 
viewers, but in viewing time per 
viewer. But sometime, advertisers 
know that ratings per program are 
on the decrease and have been for 
a couple of years. The nets explain 
that more people watching more 
programs makes that inevitable. A 


OUTLOOK 


~ hy carol bick tolley 


few big advertisers, however, 
quaking over their ratings outlook 
for this fall, are finally beginning 
to question that network assump- 
tion. Their thinking goes this way 
—and it could portend a vast new 
look for television. 

A bad programing situation, 
according to these advertisers, has 
now got almost completely out of 
hand. That is, programing is now 
almost 100% pragmatic: if it works 
it airs until it wears out and it is 
widely copied. The result is an 
audience divided not so much 
among too many programs for high 
ratings, but among too many pro- 
grams of identical type—e.g., 
among 20-odd westerns. And if 
audience fragmentation is in- 
escapable in this condition, so is 
audience satiation with the pro- 
gram type—and very quickly. 

Even worse, these advertisers 
continue, the traditional flaw in 
pragmatism holds: some other pro- 
gram type may work as well or 
better. But the programing people 
do not appear to be experimenting 
very strenuously. These advertisers 
admit that their own indiscriminate 
buying in the past doubtlessly 
contributed to the general pro- 
graming goof-off. But they say 
that with glimmers of a buyer's 
market in television, the old days 
and ways are over. 

We'd like to point out right now 
that these advertisers do not seek 
programing of higher intellectual 
caliber. They simply want ratings- 
proof programing which they are 
beginning to suspect will now have 
to be continually fresh programing 
—or at least fresher than the wide- 
ly aped and aired western, mys- 
tery, giveaway, guest star routine 
or family situation comedy with 
father a lovable boob. 
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These advertisers plainly want 
something done about the pro- 
graming questionmark, and their 
thinking so far is fairly provoca- 
tive. Most see no shortage of pro- 
gram ideas—NBC-TV, for instance, 
screens 8-10 new ideas every week. 
We'd say the chief trend at the 
moment is to bet on a buyer's mar- 
ket in television to breed more 
fresh programing (final program- 
ing control is still pretty general- 
ly conceded to the networks). 

However, other ideas are afoot. 
Du Pont’s recent suggestion that 
television programing be _ pre- 
viewed by the critics is mainly 
an effort to get as many people as 
possible steamed up about a pro- 
gram before it airs so they'll surely 
watch it. Some admen like this 
suggestion, especially for specials. 

Another idea to insure sure-fire 
programing (major nighttime ad- 
vertisers mean at least a 30 rating 
by that), is to require pre-testing 
of all programing bought. This now 
considered feasible on a. national 
sample in view of videotape. Ap- 
parently, the nets as final sellers 
would be expected to do the job. 

Still another idea for a continu- 
ing program check is a rating serv- 
ice that finds out what people 
think of programs (and commer- 
cials)—in other words, a service 
that gets qualitative as well as 
quantitative data. One plan is to 
tack an extra charge on all pro- 
grams bought to establish such a 
service. 

In short, advertisers are doing a 
lot of elaborate thinking these days 
about television and television pro- 
graming. This thinking puts the 
networks on the spot—and not just 
in the way you may think. Ob- 
viously out of the picture for these 
advertisers is any interest in pub- 
lic service programs, in balance in 
the medium and in all those tele- 
vision critics. 


While we're on the subject, we 
think the new television tendency 
to ignore all small markets for the 
mass market (see above) gives the 
smaller, specialized magazines one 
of their best sales opportunities in 
years. They become really the only 
specialized national medium. To 
sell the mass advertiser on specific 
markets these days, though, will 
take more solid audience figures 
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and facts than these publications - 


have cared to part with up to now. 
eeeee 


To us, the Satevepost seems both 
courageous and correct in tackling 
television head on. If you haven't 
seen its new ads, “Care to compare 
our cost per million?” at least get 
the details. They compare cost per 
million exposures to a black and 
white Post ad page with cost per 
million exposures to a one-minute 
television commercial on a top-10 
television program. That’s precise- 
ly the sort of thing advertisers we 
come across want to know. 


Actually, summer's chief media 
promotional trend is a revival of 
that old bogey, inter-media cost 
comparisons (they've come from 
CBS, the newspapers’ Bureau of 
Advertising, Satevepost — in fact all 
the major media). Primary reason 
is the quickening battle between 
print and television. 

We hope the rash of inter-media 
cost comparisons turning up from 
the media will spark enough “ap- 
ples and oranges” discussions to 
defeat that cliche once and for all. 
The idea that you can’t compare 
the diverse media is so picayune 
and passive that we marvel at its 
persistence—even the Advertising 
Research Foundation has apparent- 
ly defaulted on the subject. 

Surely, somebody in this age of 
experts can find a way or ways to 
do such comparing that will be ac- 
ceptable to advertising people 
everywhere. 

Just before a recent five-minute 
newscast on WABC (New York), 
we heard a 10-second spot for Lip- 
ton tea, followed by the same for 
Miller High Life beer, followed by 
the same for Dial soap (finally the 
news). We can't imagine what in- 
duced those three advertisers to 
buy such a confusing and annoy- 
ing radio deal. Surely, better ones 
are available on radio today. 

We doubt whether anybody can 
win in these days of ubiquitous ad- 
vertising with triple spotting — 
even of the apparently permissible 
(under the NAB code) 10-second 
variety. And we don't see why those 
recalcitrant television stations that 
are sneaking three spots in now on 
the air every chance they get don’t 
wake up to that fact and stop their 
cheap little cheating. 


While we're carping, WTHI-T 
' (Terre Haute) is currently adver: 
tising that it serves “more Adve 
tisers than any other Indiana st: 
tion.” If you look hard, you notic 
a small asterisk after Indiana whic 
refers to this footnote: “Except, « 
course, Indianapolis.” 

What, we wonder, does the stéz 
tion think the impact would be : 
American Motors, for instance 
plaintively advertised that it sol 
more cars than any other auto cor 
pany—except, of course, the bi 
three. 

Why is so much local media ac 
vertising so “out of it”P 

o ee @ @ 

Speculation is that the editoriz 
content of the forthcoming supple 
ment for the affluent, Suburbia Tc 
day, could cut a wide swath acros 
that of the magazines for the mor 
sophisticated — e.g., invading suc 
areas as travel, leisure, fashior 
tastes and trends, sports, hobbie: 
the arts, and so forth. 

But aren’t the supplements try 
ing a bit too hard to be classy- 
e.g., the claim that it will go to th 
“creme de la creme” of prosperou 
suburban areas? 

eeeee 

This time, Life’s year-end doubl 
issue will feature entertainment th 
world over. 

eeee @ 

Our applause to Time for makin, 
most clear the significance of sum 
mer’s most depressing media news 
the expected sale of the New Or 
leans Item to the Times-Picayun 
and the completed sale of the Cin 
cinnati Times-Star to the Scripps 
Howard Post. Both sales, of course 
mean the end of competing news 
paper ownership in the cities. Tim 
discovered and reported that whil 
20 years ago only eight of the na 
tion’s 50 largest cities were one 
owner newspaper towns, the tota 
will now reach 24. 

eeeee : 

Were glad to report that wer 
finally beginning to run into sonx 
optimistic print media people. The 
fourth quarter is expected to be 
pretty good, boding well for nex 
year, Their new research program: 
will, they expect, help them sel 
more effectively (1Tme — August) 
Thus the drift now seems to 
toward risking those. much dis 
puted rate rises, though to take ef 
fect after January 1. | 
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How to get more business right now: 


i 


“Go ahead! 

Cut the 
purchasing agent 
off the schedule... 
| your competitors 


will love it!’’ 


And they would, too. 
Ask your own salesmen! 


It’s the purchasing agent who, particularly 
in today’s tight economy, decides what share 
of the orders you get...if any at all! And he 
selects the supplier in three out of four cases. 


Modern purchasing is complex. Today’s 
purchasing agent is concerned with the 
science of purchasing...new procedures, 
methods, techniques. That’s why the modern 
‘purchasing agent reads the editorial and 
advertising pages of PuRCHASING Magazine 
for the very latest in news and 

methods information. 


Prove it to yourself. Ask your customers 
and prospects. See our new slide film, 
“You and the Purchasing Revolution.” 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 


the methods and news magazine for industrial buyers 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


In every independent readership survey 
we've seen (29 to date) PURCHASING Magazine 
is given far and away top ranking by 
purchasing men. 
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Grit outsells 
the Post 
in Philadelphia! 


In Philadelphia, Pa., naturally the story is different. There publication. You’ve got to use Grit to get balanced nation 
The Saturday Evening Post outsells Grit, by maybe 500 to 1. coverage. And Grit sells small towners! 

The point is that a Grit campaign helps you correct the 

metropolitan bias of other mass media. For in nonsuburban Grit Publishing Co., Williamsport, Pa. * Represented by Scolar 
small towns of 2500 and less, Grit circulation concentration Meeker & Scott in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphi 
is about 6 light-years ahead of that of any other national and by Doyle & Hawley in Los Angeles and San Francis 
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_ Special Report 


-who have the facts. 


Of the more than 400 resident buying offices 
Jocated in midtown New York, few are bigger 
‘or serve a more distinguished clientele than 
Mutual Buying Syndicate. 

_ The 27-year-old buying office, according to 
trade tabulations, is the largest independent 
buying service. Its 60 major department store 
clients and branches account for a total annual 
retail volume over $1 billion (or about 5% of 
total U. S. department store sales. ) 

_ From its West 42nd Street offices, Mutual 
Duyers literally can take the pulse of the 
market. | 

_ They are in easy striking distance of the 
Seventh Avenue garment district, home of the 


sales headquarters and showrooms of the na- 
ions soft goods, home furnishings and allied 
industries. Here Mutual’s buyers and mer- 
shandisers comb the market for next season's 
fashions and wares. 

To plan, buy, coordinate and promote mer- 


@ Is retail 
_ know-how 
advertising's 
missing link? 


© Officials of the nation’s largest independent 
buying house say too many national advertisers 
don’t know the retail trade. 


® Mutual Buyers Syndicate charges that adver- 
tisers compound the fault by ignoring the men 


chandising among its large and small mem- 
ber stores calls for team play: proper timing — 


with manufacturers and stores. Throughout 
this cycle, Mutual's staff of over 200 is geared — 
to answer the perennial retail question—what's 
new? 


Gore of the Mutual organization are 10 ex- 
ecutives, seven of whom participated in an 
exclusive TE tape-recorded session, devoted 
mainly to problems confronting Mutual (and 
buying offices in general) plus ways in which 
national advertisers and agencies could en- 
hance their retail selling power. 

The Mutual officials at the session were: 
president F. J. Bradley, ready-to-wear vice- 
president Cathryn Walter, main floor vice- 
president Sidney Wexler, home furnishings 
vice-president Walter Awe, men’s and boy's 
wear vice-president Sidney Rosenzweig; Mrs. 
Wynne M. Lynch, director of Mutual's affili- 
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- ate, Caria Pacdisty Coe 
‘motion manager James J. B 

Though they individually discussed various 
aspects of retail and national advertising, Mu- 
tual’s executive staff agreed unanimously that 
many national advertisers and their respective 
agencies lack retail know-how. 

__ Basically, they find that agencies avoid con- 
tact with buying offices in their plans for 
launching new products or scheduling a na- 

_ tionwide advertising campaign. 


How then could agencies utilize a buying 


office's services? One Mutual executive draws 
attention to member stores that it serviced to 
prove his point. Mutual's clients are located in 
more than 30 states and many of the principal 
market areas. Mutual, in turn, receives regular 
reports on retail market conditions from each 
store; likewise, it knows what merchandise is 
selling strong. 

Such information is available to national 
manufacturers and their agencies. From this 
material, agencies could receive a quick, ac- 
curate picture of what’s taking place behind 
the selling counter. 

However, most agencies fail to take advan- 
tage of this situation, a condition that amazes 
Mutual executives considering that most key 
soft and hard goods agencies are located con- 
veniently within 10 blocks of Mutual's offices. 

Sales promotion manager Barry puts it this 
way: he maintains that agencies, despite their 
talk about retail know-how, really have little 
motivation or feeling for store operations. Fur- 
ther, Barry considers agency talk about retail 
understanding in many instances as nothing 
more than promotional puff. 


| President Brad- 
| ley: “Ad agen- 
cies lack retail 
know-how.” 


Photographs by 
| Hugh McKeviit 


and sales pro- ap 


- retail departments, he pokes fun 


- finalized. This coordination is much too 


agencies that run institutional ads  sayi 
“That Joe Doe has actual experience behin 
the counter, based on one to six weeks c 
field work.” 

This experience is negligible when com 
pared to buying offices such as Mutual wher 


_personnel have spent their entire careers it 


selling. 

Partially to blame for poor manufacturet 
store relations is the total dependence by man 
manufacturers on outside wholesale distribu 
tion groups. One Mutual executive puts it US 
way: 

“Independent distributors have remove 
many manufacturers from retail contact. The 
have little idea of consumer reaction to thei 
products or whether their products are gooc 
bad or indifferent. Such situations furthe 
widen the breach between manufacturers an 
retailers and invariably hurt advertising an 
promotions.” 


President Bradley, pinpointing examples ¢ 
poor retail knowledge on the part of ad ager 
cies and other advertising people, says: “Ther 
is a definite lack of understanding and a de! 
inite lack of experience, besides little idea « 
what makes good retail copy, layout and pre 
motion.” 


He cited this illustration: “Departmer 
stores are bombarded daily by literature frot 
magazines and national advertisers. One a 
ly-successful national magazine, in a sales 
to department stores, failed to include an a 
that was suitable in size for use in newspapé 
advertising. The magazine apparently did n¢ 
even know department store ad makeup.” 
Vic pee: Rosenzweig comments 0 
buying office-agency liaison this way: “All to 
frequently there’s a lack of contact by natio 
advertisers at the inception of an chert 
campaign.” 

The agency informs the buying office, 
senzweig says, when the ad plan is alrea 


for buying offices, who work on retail schec 

ules at least six months in advance of sales. 
To illustrate, Rosenzweig points out th 

August and September are months for ole 

to contact Mutual and other boas oO 


| about a month Betote the merchan- 


\ PB eecaident Awe comments on poor 
heduling this way: “One national manufac- 
er in promoting a magazine ad to appear 
bias month offered our member stores a mailer 
| (goes with monthly bill to charge customers). 

_ “Instead of making the offer in March or 
| April, the manufacturer waited until late May. 

‘Apparently he didn’t know that department 
\stores reserve space for such statements at 
least four months in advance.” 


| 
I 
| 


Meanwhile, vice-president Wexler praises 
certain national manufacturers for their adapt- 
‘ness in planning advertising and promotional 
‘campaigns with buying offices and depart- 
ment stores. 

In particular Wexler finds cosmetic makers 
leading the pack. Says he: “Most of these firms 
do a good job spotlighting merchandise. Their 
sales staff advises stores, educates sales person- 
nel, and generally brings the entire promotion- 
al package to a crescendo in time for launching 
a national advertising campaign.” 

” Specifically, Wexler regards highly Revlon’s 
Bioperdtion with retailers. “Revlon will try to 
‘coordinate its new color with fashions and 
other products. Salesmen have a complete pic- 
ture of the program and in turn pass this in- 
formation on to store buyers and sales person- 
nel. This activity takes place six months in ad- 

vance of the product’s debut and national ad- 
vertising.” 
_ Nevertheless, Wexler, in his job of super- 


fising the purchase of main floor merchandise 
3 


Vice - president 
Wexler: “Some 
| manufacturers 
know store op- 
erations.” 


preview, agencies could follow 


chateau, cosmetics, Henle) notes : that 


most manufacturers are slipshod in backing up 
advertising. Says he: 

“Usually store promotions are scattered. 
rather than pinpointed. It’s too often hit or 
miss. Eventually manufacturers will come 


around to accepting the strength of tie-in store 


promotions.” 

Why? Wexler believes that manufacturers 
and agencies will realize that only so much 
money can be spent for national advertising. 

Much soul-searching and theyll discover, 
he says, that it takes far less money to promote 
on the retail level than it does to support large 
national advertising programs. What's more, | 
daily newspaper ads can produce results im- 


mediately, something not possible with most 


national ads. 


By its very nature, Mutual bases its own suc- 
cess on careful planning and evaluation of . 
events taking place in the marketplace. Aside 
from its domestic and overseas buying (it has 
full-time staffed offices in Frankfurt, Florence, 
Germany, London, Paris, Vienna and Zurich 
and Sees h in Hong Kong, India and 
Japan), Mutual handles a host of other 
projects. 

First and foremost, Mutual, considering its. 
proximity to New York’s markets, acts as eyes 
and ears for out-of-town retailers. 

Except for a handful of larger department 
stores, most retailers only send their buyers 
to New York for specified merchandise mar- 
kets. 

During the balance of the year, Mutual's 
buyers search the markets for new lines, re- 
order popular items and, particularly, have 


Vice - president 
Walter: “Nation- 

al advertising is 
only a handle.” 


é Here eyes open pe trend This ieeaeen ine a 
passed on to member stores, who, in turn, are’ 


3 making plans for upcoming seasons. 


| Moreover, department stores often judge 
effectiveness of their buying offices by the ad- 
' vanced and accurate reporting they receive. 
_ Thus, buying offices by necessity must be 
ahead of the trends if not making them. 


Occasionally, as vice-president Awe testi- 


| fies, Mutual borrows a promotional idea that 


can be passed on to member stores. 

Recently, he says, Brooklyn’s giant depart- 

- ment store, Abraham & Straus, ran a news- 

paper ad on Springmaid sheets. “A&S listed 
- 14 different sizes. The art work included witty 
caricatures that said that if A&S can't fit your 
bed with sheets then you probably sleep 
standing up 

Awe says ihe took that ad and passed it along 
to Mutual members with the suggestion that 
the theme had use in other advertisements. 
For example, stores could promote furniture 
slipcovers the same way as A&S highlighted 
Springmaid sheets. 

Usually, however, Mutual strives to furnish 
information to member stores based on ad- 
vanced reporting and forecasts. 

Buying offices, though often bypassed by 
many large national manufacturers and theif 
agencies, are called upon constantly to advise 
stores on advertising programs. 

Mutual, though it places no advertising it- 
self, is convinced that much of the money 
spent on national advertising could be put to 
better advantage on the local level, particu- 
larly in newspapers. 

This belief closely parallels department 


Vice - president 
Awe: “Stores 
feel only news- 
paper ads get 
results.” 


! wate of BOE of their total ; ver 
on retail linage. . ; 
Some sources among the national at say 
that retailers favor newspapers because store 
ad departments create their own copy and 
thus avoid the standard 15% agency discount. 
In many instances they would have to go to 
outside agencies for TV or radio copy. 
However, as much as national advertiser: 
and media would like to prove otherwise, Mu. 
tual is convinced that newspaper ads con- 
tain the strongest potential for moving goods. 


Here’s how vice-president Awe capsules hi: 
impressions: “Sometimes stores feel that there 
is little direct sales results from national ads 
and the best medium for sales results i: 
through local advertising. 

“In some cases weve checked some of the 
larger national magazines that circulate, for 
example, in a city with 200,000 populatior 
and weve found that only 4,000 copies are 
sold. 

“Naturally, department stores contend thai 
money spent for such national campaigns 
could be apportioned locally and used in re 
tail ads.” 

“National advertising,” says vice-presiden 
Walter, “is merely a handle that is used fo: 
certain types of merchandise and must be 
further harnessed locally to be effective.” 

One well known women’s sportswear manu 
facturer (Mutual won't name it) uses nationa 
advertising to anchor its name in the consum 
ers’ mind. As for actual selling, Miss Walte 
says “the manufacturer finds in-store promo 
tions and newspaper advertising as the actua 


Promotion man 
ager Barry 
“Stores are muc 
closer to cus 


Sling tools.” 


~ Mrs. Lynch supports this view. “I think na- 

tional advertising is good providing it is used 

to guide local advertising which is the only 
stimulant to move goods.” 

Additionally, Mrs. Lynch, like other Mutual 
executives, finds numerable examples where 
national advertising loses its selling power 
through poor merchandising. What's more, 
they feel that too much national advertising 
is nothing more than institutional. 


Rereed, retailers tend to be somewhat harsh 
on national advertising. Yet there are excep- 
tions. 

Take the case of Princeton Mill’s Lomella, 
which, Mrs. Lynch feels, is a current classic in 
the use of advertising media. Says Mrs. Lynch: 

“Lomella, a fabric comprising arnel and 
icelaperm nylon, was made exclusively for Kay 
Windsor and Kay Junior Stores carrying the 
ashion line were offered 50% coop money, 
prorated among Princeton Mills, Kay Windsor 
and Easy Washing Machines (which wanted 
o show washability). 

_ “Advertising linage during an eight month 
period—August 1957 to March 1958—totalled 
325,000 lines in 880 ads and appeared in 800 
cities. The results: 250,000 units sold, repre- 
senting $4,500,000 retail sales. 
“Besides newspaper space, there was na- 
‘ional advertising consisting of 10 pages in 
six women’s magazines and another several 
Il pages in the New York Times Magazine. 
“This fall Princeton Mills will renew its fab- 
"ic promotion, with a similar fabric called 
Lomel. National magazines, though still part 
of the advertising program, will play a much 


Director Lynch: 
“National adver- 
tising only sets 
the stage.” 


less important part due partially to the initial 
success of the line. Princeton believes that 
newspaper ads can now sustain consumer in- 
terest.” 

Basically, Mrs. Lynch favors this promotion 
because it ties-in three natural partners: a tex- 
tile mill, a fashion house and a washing ma- 


chine manufacturer. 


Other Mutual executives are enthused about 
similar multi-company cooperative deals. 
Vice-president Rosenzweig refers to a mullti- 
product ad featured by McGregor. 

He notes: “Just prior to Father's Day, Mc- 
Gregor ran an ad showing Bob Hope going 
fishing in an Old Town canoe powered by an 
Evinrude motor. Hope was photographing his 
family with a Polaroid camera.” 

Such ads lend dramatic appeal, Mutual ex- 
ecutives say, and permit greater impact in ad- 
vertising. They tie together compatible adver- 
tisers into a joint package. 

Fortunately, national magazines in their at- 
tempt to sell linage, have bridged the gap be- 
tween national manufacturers, agencies and 
retailers. 

This is particularly true with fashion and 
certain consumer magazines that vigorously 
promote ads and advertised merchandise. 

Vice-president Awe, whose field is home 
furnishings, finds that shelter magazines try 
to get stores to tie-in. Stores can then break 
ads locally to coordinate with campaigns ap- 
pearing in national publications. 

Or as vice-president Rosenzweig puts it, “all 
too frequently, impact of national ads is dis- 
sipated because merchandise is not at hand 
in sufficient quantities when ads break.” 


Vice - president 
Rosenzweig: 
“Better liaison 
would build 
sales.” 
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pecial pr ons. — ; 
se promotions are arranged fo 
seasons erases) Easter, Mother's ~ 


promotions are arranged for the entire store 
nembership. 
In planning promotions, buying offices have 
roblems similar to advertising agencies. They 
oth serve a diversified clientele. One store 
might be the dominant unit in a large metro- 
politan center while another a small volume 
store in a 25,000 population city. 
_ Each store has equal rights within the buy- 
ing office and both get equal treatment when 
t comes to promotions. The basic formula 
sed by Mutual is to keep its name out of 
; promotions. 
Naturally, in planning promotions, it is nec- 
essary to consider the varied sizes of member 
‘stores. What is too expensive for one store 
might be reasonably-priced for another. Thus 
Mutual's promotional ads are flexible; they 
an be adapted by the store depending on 
eir respective promotional or ad budgets. 


Mutual types its promotional assistance into 
three general classifications. - 

© catalogs for special selling seasons. | 
‘promotions arranged with manufactur- 
s to spearhead certain merchandise. | 
® special event promotions created exclu- 
ely by Mutual for member stores. 


ry, Mutual produces six separate catalogs an- 
‘nually, with last year’s press run exceeding 
15,000,000 copies. These catalogs — back-to- 
chool, toys, fashions, Christmas, nations and 


land imprinted separately with each store's 


r all intents and purposes, stores appear 
ve produced their own catalogs. Cata- 


ct in department store merchandising, 
early all financed by national manufac- 
rs who pay on a page-space rate. 

In some instances, Barry indicates, member 


ones, enjoy the convenience of h 


_ booklets. Additionally, smaller departmen 


According to sales promotion manager Bar- 
isewares — are prepared in bulk by Mu- 


ogs long considered a highly controversial 


for member stores. 


do 1 not use the pL Miptoa! catalog ae ca came a mind about | 18 m 


representative buying office produce thes 


stores, when placed under the umbrella of | 


buying office, gain an advantage in beig ; 


sociated with size. 


Volume is helpful i in retail prowioHaaae an 
advertising where money is plentiful for large 


retailers; Mutual permits the local small-me 


dium sized department store this luxury. Th 
buying office can speak in millions wher 
member stores can only talk in thousands. 

Besides catalogs, Mutual is particularly vig 
orous in stimulating promotions with so! 
goods manufacturers. Here again, considerin 
Mutual represents stores with over $1 billio 
annual sales, it can deal from strength. | 

Mutual buyers obtain fashions, for exampl 
on an exclusive basis for member stores. The 
the merchandising and Prono io 
ments go to work. 

They prepare rough advertising lagen t 
guide stores and furnish display materials fc 
window and in-store promotions. Ads in we 
men’s fashion magazines are brought int 
play: store credit lines appear along with th 
ad. When completed, Mutual has proditeg 
packaged promotion. 

Perhaps Mutual serves its most rede 
role when it shows promotional leadership. A 
president Bradley puts it, “stores look to v 
for leadership and they get it, and they loo 
to us to plan their fashion promotions, col 
coordination in stores, their anniversary sale 
We plan most of them. We sit down with th 
stores merchandise manager and executive 


_ months in advance and we plan. We tell ther 


what to avoid and we give them all the facts 


Bradley refers to a special promotion, Afr 
can Holiday, as being noteworthy. It i 


_ graphically just how buying offices can de 
_ velop a theme, work with national adve 


manufacturers and most pore build 


According to Bradley. A 


ruary Ea March). 
Five basic aims were sought in molding 
rican Holiday: (1) to increase store sales, 
(2) to promote store traffic, (3) to create store 
‘excitement and dramatize merchandise, (4) 
to stimulate enthusiasm among store person- 
nel and (5) to provide customers with “ad- 
‘venture, excitement and romance.” 
ie To give the promotion greatest consumer 
acceptability, Mutual decided to refrain from 
the ordinary travel or vacation promotion. In- 
stead it outfitted a safari, sent it to Africa and 
made on location films and peotographs for 
future use. 
| ete lie Mutual's Peciiniditing tactics. 
_ Individual manufacturers were invited to 
icipate in the filming and merchandising 
of African Holiday. The pitch: show your 
products in use in the field, and give them 
‘consumer appeal by demonstrating their use 
‘or wearability out of normal environment. 
‘Manufacturers accepted this proposal and 
ee ally met some of the Safari's expenses. 
’ As a result, 11 manufacturers and makers 
of more than another 100 fashions and home 
goods products participated in the safari and 
tesulting promotions. 


the principal supporters were: Airlite (alu- 
minum furniture), Atlantic (luggage), Bea- 
eon (plastic containers), Boonton, BVD, Kel- 
vinator, Newburg Metal (aluminum furni- 
ture), Poranda (screened tents), RCA, Rev- 
lon, Westinghouse (small appliances). 
"President Bradley points to the advantage 
of African Holiday: “It adds authoritative 
sales impact at the consumer level. No com- 
mercial testing laboratory, with all of its sci- 
entific innovations, can equal the drama of 
seeing a product perform against the Afri- 
san background and of witnessing everyday 
use of the product under unusual conditions.” 
The resulting film, 3l-minutes long, was 
more than a travelog. It had a soft sell ap- 
sroach, no booming commercials yet every 
inch of the film track was devoted indirectly 


; 7 Kenya, Tanganyika, East Africa and Ugan- 
da, a Kelvinator Fooderama freezer-refrigera- 


ne pie was ieee an, nk ona gels eae 


over the open plains yet never gave any op: es 
erating trouble.” | 
Similarly, other products were filmed in ac- — 


tion. “RCA radios provided the safari team 


with programs from African cities while a hi- 
fi portable recorder and record player offered 
recreation. Moreover, the portable recorder 
captured authentic native voices.” 

The film itself would have served to stimu- 
late retail sales yet the 50 member Mutual © 
stores cooperating in the African Holiday pro- 
motion received additional assistance. 


Mutual carried the special event one step 
further in order to obtain maximum sales, in- — 
crease local and national publicity and height- 
ened showmanship. i 
It developed in-store promotions, news- 
paper advertising and display aids. | 
Mutual’s aim: make African Holiday a spe- 


cial selling tool by bringing a store's entire ad- 


vertising and promotional arm into play. To il- 
lustrate, window and display themes centered 
around African Holiday. 

Though unlimited display ideas could be — 
formed around the safari, Mutual suggested 
ways in which stores could use the theme with 
little additional expense. 


Typical display recommendations: turn 


windows into tropical gardens; set up an Afri- 
can scene for dramatizing Africa in big-traffic 
windows; use amusing cartoon animals; make 
counter displays that refer to Africa and gen- 
erally create all store promotions around this 


continent with maps, travel posters and other 


reference material. 

When the African Holiday film was finally — 
shown earlier this year, Mutual claims that 
store traffic increased, so did sales. 

What African Holiday proves to buying of- 
fices, retailers and advertisers alike is the cre- 
ative rolé that is virtually untapped in selling — 
and merchandising today. 

Though buying offices can show vitality in 
current retail activities, they are just one link 
in the selling cycle. 

Unfortunately, as Mutual executives are 
quick to note, cooperation as in the case of 
African Holiday, is not carried through in 
everyday practice. Increased sales can result, 
says president Bradley, when “national adver- 
tisers learn to work with stores in the move- 
ment and distribution of merchandise.” 
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In the high-powered, fast-moving and hus- 


tling retail field, executives compress their gen- 
eral, business, paper reading into a handful of 


| minutes. 


Compared to executives in industrial and 
engineering fields (reported in Tme’s Adver- 
tising to Industry series), retail officials read 
on the run. There is little time to devote to 
reading on the job; business reading is left to 
leisure hours. 

This situation is borne out by seven Mutual 
Buying Syndicate executives in a tape-record- 


ed interview devoted partially to retailers’ 


reading habits. 
It’s not that Mutual officials (or, in fact any 
department store personnel) have an aversion 


to business paper reading. They find there is’ 
| much to learn both from news stories and 


advertising. 
However, a time schedule geared to serving 


|} member stores, making buying trips into fash- 


ion and home furnishings markets and plan- 
ning future promotions excluded mulling dur- 
ing business hours the wide-range of business 
publications that directly or indirectly service 
the department store industry. 

Perhaps Sidney Wexler, vice-president of 
main floor operations and manager of the 
import division, best sums up Mutual execu- 
tives reading habits. His comments in essence 
highlight the fast tempo at Mutual: 

“I take a cab to work and in about 18 min- 
utes go through two newspapers. I realize that 
I'm just scanning the papers—first going 

| through the ads seems to be my primary effort. 
Arriving at the office, I digest the business 
papers in the morning before getting busy and 
again it’s just a quick scrutiny.” 

Additionally, Wexler, like other Mutual ex- 


| ecutives, finds that his secretary plays a key 


part in his daytime reading. She scans in- 
coming business publications and brings im- 
portant editorial and advertising material to 
his attention. 

Conversely, home furnishings vice-president 
Walter Awe, has another unofficial reading 


| partner, his wife. Says Awe: : 


“I have trained my wife to look out for 
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Why Mutual executives read r. 


articles of particular interest in home furnish-_ 
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ings, whether it’s an odd type of ad or editoria 
feature.” | he: a 

Compared to many industrial and business 
fields, retailers have no limit to the number of 
publications that have direct application to 
their work. For example, nearly all consumer 
magazines, and particularly the women’s fash- 
ion publications; the daily, weekly and month- 
ly business press and daily consumer news- 
papers interest Mutual executives. | 

Considering that department store advertis- 
ing accounts for approximately 20% of all news- 
paper linage, retailers, such as Mutual's ex- 
ecutives, find reading of ads mandatory in the 
daily and Sunday press. | 

Retail ads permit retailers to see what's new 
in department store promotions, merchandis- 
ing and price strategies. On the other hand, 
Mutual executives look to business paper ad- 
vertising for a preview of future products and 
merchandise trends, a key requirement in the 
buying office business where forecasting is a 
much sought after service by member stores. 

Mutual president Frank J. Bradley high- 
lights his personal reading habits for all pub- 
lications this way: 

“Nearly everything in print — be it the stock 
market tables, sports pages, department store 
ads or trade paper news—has bearing on buy- 
ing and selling.” | 

The distaff side of the Mutual executive 
staff—ready-to-wear vice-president Cathryn 
Walter and Mrs. Wynne M. Lynch, director 
of Central Purchasing Corp., a Mutual affiliate 
—have informal reading habits. Both report 
they use a cumulative method. That is, they 
save periodicals for unspecified periods and 
then go through a backlog in one sitting. 

According to Miss Walter, her process ap- 
pears to eliminate “wheat from chaff.” Though 
she rips ads from magazines, Miss Walter 
tends to further discard most material upon 
second evaluation. — 3 

Other Mutual executives tend to follow the 
same pattern: a quick look at most incoming 
publications but an only chance to carefully 
study a few. What isn’t read at work often is 
taken home for closer study. 
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For fuller market baskets | 
at the check-out 


Join NBC Radio’s giant autumn pro- 
motion. OLD FASHION FEASTS —with 
modern trimmings. 


Now... A broad-scale network radio editorial 
drive to build more sales for retailers and manu- 
facturers. On Monday, October 20th, NBC Radio 
Network and its 200 affiliated stations launch a 
6-week EDITORIAL campaign to start more 
American families eating three complete bal- 
anced meals a day. It’s another step in the de- 
veloping association of NBC Radio and the food 
industry, following up the successful “Summer- 
time Is Outdoor Eating Time” campaign, and 
NBC’s broadcasts of the food industry story. 

7 Days a Week, ’round the clock, a saturation 
campaign of special features and announcements 
will be reminding listeners that Old Fashioned 
Feasts are easy to prepare. With modern “built- 
in maid service” and appliances that baby-sit, 
housewives today can win handily the same 
praise mother used to gain the hard way. 

Morning, Noon, and Night, NBC Radio pro- 
grams like BANDSTAND, and MONITOR and 
NIGHTLINE will provide entertaining features 


on serving full meals integrated into the pro- 
grams themselves. NBC Radio's top entertainers, 
all its promotional facilities and those of the 200 
NBC Radio affiliates will be behind this tremen- 
dous ‘Old Fashioned Feasts’ sales push. And it’s 
timed to the season, when listeners are in the 
mood for family dining. 

Heartier meals...fuller shopping baskets... 
bigger profits for you! 


FOOD STORE RETAILERS: How many baskets in 
your markets reach the check-out counter half 


empty? Take advantage of the response this full- 


scale NBC Radio campaign will generate... tie- 
in and march those shoppers to YOUR stores. 
Contact your local NBC Radio affiliate. 

MANUFACTURERS: No other food promotion in 
media history offers these advantages ... power- 
ful editorial backdrop, tested national-local strat- 
egy, complete merchandising campaigns. Cali 
your NBC Radio Network representative for the 
eye-opening details. ; 


[f you want to go LOCAL, go NATIONAL...go 


NBC RADIO 
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The Tribune can: do almost anything in Chicago 
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2 ADS 


100,000 
COUPON 


EverSweet Orange Juice was the advertiser. 

The ads were full page, full color, in the Chi- 
cago Daily Tribune. 

The offer was in quiet type down in a corner of 
the ad. In it EverSweet promised to send a 
coupon for a free quart of orange juice to every- 
one who sent in proof of purchase of 1 quart. One 
to a family. 

More than 100,000 families accepted! Storest 
and dairies realized an immediate sales increase 
of 20%. And EverSweet acquired 9 new dai 
outlets! 

Here is evidence of the selling job you can do 
in Chicago with a good product, good advertis= 
ing and full color in the paper most Chicagoa 
read, the Chicago Tribune. 

The Tribune reaches more families in Chica 
and suburbs than the top 7 national weekly mag- 
azines combined. More than 6 times as many 
Chicagoans turn its pages as turn on the average 
evening TV show. 

Tast year advertisers placed over 51 million 
lines of advertising in the Tribune—over 29 mil- 


